TWENTIETH CENTURY PIONEERING 
They built a log church in Laurel Valley. Story on Page 21 
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“\He’s My 


FOUR-YEAR-OLD BARBARA was 
very sick. She tossed and turned 
in her little bed in feverish rest- 
lessness. After mother had given 
Barbara her medicine, the little 
girl said, “Mother, please ask the 
minister to come and pray for 
me.” - 

Mother was a little surprised 
that such a little girl felt the need 
of the pastor’s attention. But she 
sent for him, and he came right 
away. Barbara and he folded 
their hands and asked God for 
health and strength. Barbara 
smiled and said, “I feel better.” 

Afterward mother said, “I’m 
very glad you wanted the min- 
ister.’ And Barbara _ replied, 
“Well, why shouldn’t I? He’s my 
pastor. He told us so in Sunday 


Pastor’’ : 


and said he is always 
ready to visit us when: we need 
him.” 


school, 


BARBARA’S MOTHER had learned 
quite a lot from her small daugh- 
ter. Our pastor is not only called 
to lead us in worship, and to 
oversee the many activities of 
our congregation, but to be our 
friend and counselor. In times 
of illness he helps to strengthen 
our faith and confidence. 


There are other times when we | 


need advice and encouragement 
from a sympathetic friend. The 
pastor has the training and ex- 
perience to be such a friend. He 
sees the spiritual difficulties 
which may underlie the troubles 
in our personal lives. 
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IN THE NEWS . .:- - 


ssl 


Lutherans Get Permission from British 
to Send Relief Supplies Into Germany 

PERMISSION TO SHIP relief supplies 
into the British zone in Germany 
reached the New York office of the 
National Lutheran Council on Dec. 29. 
A cable from the British Government 
announcing this permission is one of 
the first results of the recent European 
visit of American Lutheran leaders. 

Consent must be secured from Pres- 
ident Truman’s War Relief Control 
Board for shipments to the British 
zone. It is hoped also that the way will 
be opened to allow shipments into the 
American zone in Germany. American 
military men in Germany assured Dr. 
Franklin C. Fry and Dr. Ralph H. Long 
that they favor clothes and bedding 
being sent by private agencies. 

Lutheran World Relief, Inc., has al- 
ready been licensed to ship clothes into 
European countries other than Ger- 
many. The first consignment will go to 
Holland. American authorities have 
held up permission for Germany on.the 
theory that public opinion in the United 
States insists on a “hard peace.” The 
British have already been allowing the 
government of Denmark to send a 
weekly shipment of food into Germany, 
as well as to send physicians and med- 
ical supplies. They permit clothing to 
come in from Sweden. 

“Few could see the horrible distress 
which now prevails in Germany and 
not feel an overpowering desire to 
help,” said Dr. Long in his first state- 
ment since returning to America on 
Dec. 28. “We ought to come to the 
Germans in a different spirit than they 
came to the rest of the world.” 
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Not asking to ship food 

LUTHERANS ARE NOT requesting U. S. 
permission to ship food to Germany. 
Beginning Jan. 1, the American Mil- 
itary Government guarantees a ration 
of 1,550 calories to people in its zone, 
including 3,000,000 refugees soon to be 
received in this area. This diet is just 
above the starvation level, but “it will 
be next thing to Heaven for many of 
these people after what they have been 
through,” says Dr. Fry. 

To support the 1,550-calorie diet, the 
U. S. will ship 500,000 tons of food to 


Germany to sustain the population un-_ 
til the next harvest. Efforts of private - 


agencies to assist in food provision 


would probably confuse the rationing | 
system now established, and would | 


undoubtedly be insufficient to have any 
considerable value. Distribution of 
supplies throughout Germany is made 
difficult by the near-destruction of the 
transportation system. 


Clothing will be the primary contri-. 


bution which Americans can make. 


Undernourished people, with no fuel 
to keep their homes warm, will surely 


not survive the winter unless large | 
supplies of clothes and bedding are 
soon available. The crisis is expected | 


in March, when the full effects of the | 
winter have appeared. 

All supplies sent by Lutherans to. 
Germany will be distributed through 
Hilfwerk, the relief agency of the Ger-_ 
man Evangelical churches. This agency 
is headed by Pastor Eugen Gersten- 
maier, Lutheran pastor imprisoned by: 


the Nazis for his part in the July 20,, 


1944, plot against Hitler. He is per- 
mitted to travel throughout Germany, , 
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German refugees from Poland and Silesia—part of Europe's 10,000,000 homeless—await 


transportation to American and British zones 


Russia? 

Supplies from America are not likely 
to be received in the Russian zone in 
Germany. Many among the throngs of 
efugees being sent into this area will 
urely die, says Dr. Fry. Russians 
themselves are seriously short of food. 
Their occupation troops must live on 
he land, subtracting from local re- 
Sources. They are faced by acute 
transportation difficulties. Russians 
may seek to improve conditions in their 
zone of occupation if they must face 
Comparison with a better standard of 
living maintained in American and 


British zones. 
4 
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British Combine photo 


It is possible to get supplies into the 
Berlin area through an established in- 
ternational agency. This proves of 
great help to people under Russian 
administration. A test shipment from 
World Council headquarters in Switzer- 
land has recently been sent to Berlin, 
according to word received at National 


Lutheran Council headquarters on 
Dec. 29. 


Dangerous drift 

Germans, including brave leaders 
who strongly resisted Nazism, are now 
drifting into “blank, hopeless, sodden 
despair,” reported Drs. Fry and Long. 
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American policy in Germany is entirely 
negative. “We tell the Gemans what 
they can’t do,” military men acknowl- 
edged. Americans are attempting only 
(1) to get rid of the German army, (2) 
de-Nazify Germany, (3) destroy war 
industry. 

Germans who might be trusted are 
not permitted to assume constructive 
leadership in rebuilding their country. 
No positive permissions are granted. 
Men who resisted the Nazis feel let 
down and powerless. 

“Germany is drifting in the direction 
of believing in nothing,” says Dr. Fry. 
Communism has no appeal, after the 
demonstration in the Russian zone, and 
democracy is proving equally unap- 
pealing as demunstrated in western 
areas of Germany. “Men must be en- 
couraged to believe that the democratic 
way of life brings hope,” Dr. 
asserts. 

A ground-swell of Christian faith 
which began to appear quite generally 
throughout Germany in the closing 
months of the war is in danger of 
ebbing, says Dr. Fry. There is still 
much evidence of sincere religious re- 
vival. In Schleswig-Holstein, it is re- 
ported, church life is more vigorous 
than at any previous time in 50 years. 

“Tt cannot remember anything like 
such strong attendance in church,” says 
Dr. Hans Asmussen, secretary of the 
Evangelical Church Council. 

Success of the church in ministering 
to its people will determine the future 
of Europe, asserts Dr. Long. Faced 
with unparalleled opportunity, the 
German church has unparalleled weak- 
ness. A large proportion of the pastors 
have been killed or are still prisoners 
of war. No young men have been re- 
cruited for the ministry to take the 
places of the old men. Theological edu- 
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Long. 


cation, teachers, supplies of books, 
school buildings are lacking. Most of 
the churches have been destroyed or 
seriously damaged. 

Spiritual relief for Europe must be 
first on the program of the American 
churches, Lutherans report. Temporary 
buildings must be supplied to replace 
ruined churches. Barracks buildings, 
which belonged to the Swiss army, can 
be bought for $5,000 apiece, and are 
being sent into devastated areas. 


Refugees 

Tragic consequence of the war is ie 
unending stream of refugees now 
driven into Germany from areas ceded 
to Poland and from other central 
European countries, according to terms 
of the Potsdam agreement. They come 
without money, without food, and with 
very little clothing. Some are given 30 
minutes—or at the most 24 hours—to 
leave their homes and start for un-. 
known destinations. Until this time, the 
only help they have been given has 
been from other Germans who have 
shared their rations with them. 

Drs. Fry and Long interviewed many, 
of these people in Berlin reception cen- 
ters where they are allowed to stay 24 
hours, also at Hof near the Czecho- 
slovakian border. Families have bee 
scattered. Children wander helplessly 
without knowing where their parents 
have gone. Husbands and wives are 
separated. Aged people try to make 
their way, sometimes on freight train 
sometimes on foot. About 25 per cen 
of the refugees die on their way inte 
Germany. 

There are 1,200,000 coming int 
Mecklenburg from Pomerania. They 
seek barns, cellars, and caves in whick 
to live. They are spreading epidemi 
diseases. 


The Luthera, 


They resisted the Nazis 
“IT am guilty because I am alive,” a 
pastor in Heidelberg told Dr. Long. “If 
I had done everything I should have 
done, I would not be alive.” This man 


- was in jail awaiting execution. Amer- 


——S TT a rr ae 


ican soldiers arrived one day before he 
was scheduled to die. 


S. C. Michelfelder greets Martin Niemoeller 


All twelve of the members of the 
Evangelical Church council, now gov- 
erning Protestant affairs in Germany, 
are “jail birds.” Most famous is Martin 
Niemoeller. A book is soon to appear 
giving complete facts on the church- 
men’s resistance to the Nazis. 

“The most heroic people in the 
church are those who are heroic against 
the ills of their own nation,” said Dr. 
Fry. Many made that choice, he pointed 
out. It took more courage for Germans 
to fight the Nazis than for people of 
Norway or other occupied countries. In 
those countries, moral responsibility 
was parallel with patriotic impulse, but 
in Germany these two were opposed. 

“Every night when American planes 
came over to bomb our homes, we knelt 
to pray that the fliers would get home 
safely,” said a woman in Frankfort. 
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Church situation 
THE EVANGELICAL CHURCH organiza- 
tion, commonly known as EKID, must 
be supported, it is Dr. Fry’s belief, 
as it is the only existing institution in 
Germany at present which can dis- 
tribute physical relief. It is a federa- 
tion of Lutheran, Reformed and Union 
churches. This organization will not be 
permitted to result in a united church 
of Germany which would ignore prin- 
ciples of faith, it is Dr. Fry’s opinion. 
Eventually Lutherans and Reformed 
in Germany will have separate national 
churches, inside the EKID framework. 
Reconstruction has begun within the 
provincial church organizations, the 
Landeskirchen, Dr. Fry reported. 
Newly elected synods are being held. 
Dr. Fry attended sessions of several of 
these, including Baden and Hanover. 
ADMISSION OF EKID into the World 
Council of Churches as a “church” 
might tend to crystallize the present 
German -situation, which would be 
highly unfoatunate, Dr. Fry believes. 
Lutherans of Germany favor the pro- 
posal to establish representation in the 
World Council on a confessional rather 
than geographical basis. This proposal 
is also supported by Lutherans of the 
Scandinavian countries. 


“Let the people stop going to 
church. Then comes a movement 
like Nazism. Tell the churches in 
America.” This explanation of 


Germany’s downfall—and of any 
country’s danger—was given to 
Drs. Fry and Long by Dr. Hans 
Asmussen. 


World Convention . 
First meeting of the executive com- 
mittee of the Lutheran World Conven- 
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tion since 1939 began Sunday afternoon, 
Dec. 16, in an assembly room of the 
Copenhagen Krux. Archbishop Erlin 
Eidem of Sweden, who was elected 
president, could not attend on account 
of an operation he had recently under- 
gone. He was represented by the bishop 
of Lund, Edvard Rohde. 

Proposals were made regarding Lu- 
theran membership on a confessional 
basis in the World Council of Churches. 
On this basis, almost all Lutherans of 
America may agree to enter the Coun- 
cil. 

It is proposed that the Lutheran 
World Convention be responsible for 
allocation to the national Lutheran 
churches of the number of representa- 
tives to be selected for meetings of the 
World Council, or to act as an electoral 
assembly. The American Section of the 
Lutheran World Convention was dele- 
gated to draft the proposal and to send 
it to other Lutheran churches for con- 
sideration. 

Dr. Alfred Th. Jorgensen, Bishop 
Rohde, and Dr. Ralph H. Long were 
appointed to arrange for the next meet- 
ing of the Lutheran World Convention. 


Orphaned missions 

From now on, the societies of Den- 
mark and Norway will be able to sup- 
port their own foreign missions, which 
have been kept alive by Lutheran 
World Action during the war years. 
Finland will be unable for the present 
to resume responsibility, reported Dr. 
Long. German missionaries will surely 
not be allowed to return to their fields 
for years—unless to South Africa and 
perhaps to China. 

Continental missionary societies are 
profoundly grateful to Americans for 
continuing the work in which they had 
spent many years and much money. A 
serious problem of the missions in the 


immediate future is that of personnel, 
as well as of money. Many of the sta- 
tions lack sufficient missionaries, and 
many missionaries in service have 
spent excessively long periods without 
rest or relief. 


Students 

A fund to bring European youth to 
study for the ministry in American 
schools would be extremely well in- 
vested at this time. It was proposed at 
the Copenhagen meeting that an Amer- 
ican Lutheran theological professor 
would be greatly welcomed as a teacher 
at the University of Copenhagen dur- 
ing the coming summer. 

An international Lutheran theological 
faculty or an exchange of students for 
summer courses was proposed as pos- 
sibilities. 


$4,207.90 

GERMAN WAR PRISONERS at Ruston, 
Louisiana, have been saving the money 
they have earned. On Dec. 14 they sent 
a check for $4,207.90 “to go to the Lu- 
theran Commission for Prisoners of 
War, to be used for aid to needy people 
in Germany.” 

Collection of the fund was made by 
Chaplain Frantz-Oluf Lund, post chap- 
lain, a member of the Danish Lutheran 
Church. It is the second sum forwarded 
by Chaplain Lund. The first was for 
$1,158.93. 


Reunion in Tsingtao 

TSINGTAO PEACEFUL. MISSIONARIES WELL. 
COUNTRYSIDE UNSETTLED. DECEMBER 
FUNDS SUFFICIENT. CHINESE WELCOME 
MISSIONARIES. SOME REPAIRS MADE. 
CHURCH CARRYING ON. LETTER FOLLOWS. 
CHRISTMAS GREETINGS. 


Reinbrecht. Cooper. 


Tuts is the cable received Dec. 19 at 
ULC Foreign Mission Board head- 
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quarters in New York City. The short 
and simple words are more dramatic 
than they appear. 

They tell of a meeting of two Lu- 
therans in China. One, Dr. L. Grady 
Cooper, is the first ULC missionary to 
go out since the war. The other is the 
Rev. Charles Reinbrecht who has spent 
the war years as a prisoner of the Jap- 
anese. Missionaries Cooper and Rein- 
brecht, who first went to China to- 
gether in 1928, find the road open to 
resume the work in Tsingtao, in the 
province of Shantung. (See “Grady 
Cooper Arrives in China,” page 14.) 

“Countryside unsettled” means that 
there is activity by guerilla troops and 
perhaps communist partisans. uch 
disturbance has been customary for 
years. Information from Tsingtao in- 
dicates that mission buildings of the 
Lutheran Church are relatively un- 
damaged. Congregations have been 
eagerly awaiting the return of the mis- 
sionaries so the full program of work 
may be resumed. 


Movies 

Bine Crossy gained great applause 
as “Father O’Malley” in the popular 
movie, “Going My Way.” The picture 
was also credited with being fine prop- 
aganda for the Roman Catholic Church. 

Such a success deserves to be re- 
peated, if possible, and of course the 
attempt has been made. In the “Bells 
of St. Mary’s,” Crosby does the “O’Mal- 
ley” act again, but perhaps not so 
happily as in the first attempt. 

“Considering the film’s sectarian na- 
ture,” says. New York Times critic, 
Bosley Crowther, “the most amusing 
and critically pertinent remark is passed 


by Father O’Malley when a student 


named Luther is introduced to him. 
“Tuther?” remarks the _ startled 
father. “How did he get in here?” 
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“Somehow that innocent question,” 
said Critic Crowther, “struck us as be- 
ing quite acute.” 


Radio 
THE CHRISTMAS PLAY to be broadcast 


_by Columbia was to be “Family Por- 


trait,” with Helen Hayes in the leading 
role. This play had 111 performances 
on Broadway in 1939. 

At the last minute a change was 
made in the plans, and “A Child Was 
Born” was substituted. Objections had 
been received from network stations, 
resulting from Roman Catholic pres- 
sure. “Family Portrait’ represents 
Jesus as having had brothers and sis- 
ters—for which there is evidence in 
the Bible, but which is out of step with 
Roman Catholic doctrine. 


Launching church paper 

PRESBYTERIANS (Northern) have been 
working out plans for starting an of- 
ficial church paper, tentatively named 
Presbyterian Life. It is proposed that 
in every congregation at the time of 
the every-member canvass all families 
will be asked to subscribe five cents a 
week for the publication. It is hoped 
that 100,000 may be signed up at the 
start. 

It is expected that the annual cost 
of the paper will be about $383,600. Of 
this, $300,000 would be for cost of pro- 
duction, $60,000 for promotion and ° 
overhead, $25,000 for editorial expense. 
Circulation of about 200,000 copies per 
week would enable the paper to break 
even financially. 

Presbyterians will try to raise 
$62,000,000 for benevolences and cur- 
rent expenses in the year beginning 
April 1, it was estimated at a meeting 
of the budget committee last month. It 
would come to about $32 a year from 
each member. 


WORLD NEWS NOTES 


Free schools 
TRAVANCORE, an interesting state of 


6,000,000 people on the southern tip of 
India, has developed a stirring contest 
between state and church. This land 
became in modern times a fertile field 
for Catholic missions. Of the 3,000 
schools in Travancore, half are under 
the direction of Catholic authorities. 

Recently the secular government de- 
cided to make primary education free 
and compulsory (if you can, see that), 
the state to be solely responsible. Here- 
tofore the state has given generous 
“srants-in-aid” to the church schools, 
but now it proposes to withhold the 
grants, yet to credit their teaching if it 
meets the prescribed standard. 

Religious education is not forbidden, 
so long as it is not in the schools or on 
school time. The local Bishop of Shan- 
ganacherry and the Archbishop of Ma- 
dras complain that the fundamental 
rights of the Roman Church are denied. 
That has encouraged the Hindus and 
Moslems in Travancore to urge the 
parents to withdraw their children 
from the schools, because they are be- 
ing “proselyted.” 


Protecting Turkey 

THE TROUBLES of Turkey continue. 
The U. S. position is favorable to the 
protection of Turkey’s rights, but it has 
been vacillating. Having once suggested 
the internationalization of the Darda- 
nelles, the U. S. has withdrawn from 
that stand in favor of Turkey’s control 
of those waters. This change, like that 
of Britain, is probably due to Russia’s 
demand for a base on the Dardanelles 
and others on the Mediterranean. 
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By JULIUS F. SEEBACH 


The Anglo-American proposition, of 
“free use (of the Dardanelles) for the 
ships of all nations in peace and war; 
that only countries bordering on the 
Black Sea should have rights to bring 
war fleets through; that other countries 
should have limited transit rights un- 
der invitation of one Black Sea state,” 
is welcomed by Turkey as “sound in 
principle and merits acceptance as a 
basis for future negotiations.” This 
would mean a partial surrender of 
rights once solely those of Turkey, but 
would protect her integrity from a 
threatening neighbor. 


Dutch taxes 

HOLLAND Is considering several inno- 
vations in taxation, said to be conceived 
in “a progressive spirit.” Taxation in 
any form these days is bound to be 
burdensome, because war has destroyed 
so much that must be replaced and the 
means to do that have been lessened. 
That is particularly true for nations 
like Holland. Following in the foot- 
steps of British Finance Minister, Hugh 
Dalton, the Dutch are inclined to adopt 
the “cyclical budget,” a device to “save 
for the lean years.” 

The program falls into three cate- 
gories: (1) Special levies to cover war 
damage and to reduce the national debt 
(this may be a “capital” levy); (2) 
abolition of corporation taxes under 
specified conditions, and these to be re- 
placed by less burdensome excess prof- 
its taxes and a profits tax preliminary 
to an income tax; (3) revised sales 
taxes, with decreases and exemptions 
for essentials, such as fuel. Luxury 
taxes will be introduced when luxury 
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reappears, and inheritance and endow- 
ment taxes will be increased. The 
Dutch intend to get out of debt. 


_A place in the country 


INDUSTRIAL DECENTRALIZATION,  in- 
tended to reduce the manifest evils of 
huge factory concentrations in a few 
large cities, and the eastern seaboard 
in general, recently encountered vio- 
lent opposition from the CIO electrical 
workers’ national headquarters. The 
charge is that G. E. and Westinghouse 
were deliberately building new plants 
in “small towns and rural areas where 
wage standards are low.” 

The Commonweal, influential th- 
olic weekly, ridiculed (Dec. 14) \the 
charge, pointing out that there would 
still be unions, and setting forth the 
benefits of economic and social health 
provided by decentralization; better 
service for the country at large; the 
unstable grouping of citizens in large 
cities; narrowed life of workers in great 
concentrations. 

This is not a new move on the part 
of industry. Ford did it to give garden 
room and freer air to his force, which 
also made for less dependence on wages 
alone. Printing plants have been seek- 
ing the open country—Garden City, for 
instance, and now the Curtis Publish- 
ing Co. A new reason has recently risen 
to press the argument deeper into pub- 
lic consciousness—the A-bomb. 


Ireland gives 

THERE WAS great rejoicing recently 
in Amsterdam, when the public turned 
out to see 630 head of cattle disem- 
barked from the cattle ship, “Orestes.” 
They were the first installment of 10,000 
cattle which the Dutch are to receive 
-from Eire. Of these, 4,000 will be a 
direct gift from the Irish people through 
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their government. The rest are being 
purchased by the Netherlands govern- 
ment to replenish the farms. The coun- 
tryside will soon have a more homelike 
appearance for the Dutch. 


Orthodox 

Tue Moscow patriarchate has won a 
material victory by acquiring owner- 
ship of the Russian Orthodox Cathedral 
of St. Nicholas in New York City, for- 
merly the see of the ruling Russian 
bishop in this country. This is the first 
step in the program to make the rank 
and file of the Orthodox Church in this 
country more subservient to the Soviet- 
minded hierarchy in Russia. Whether 
it will finally succeed in its plans for 
subjugation remains to be seen. Here- 
tofore the expressed will of the Ortho- 
dox in this land, bishops, priests, and 
people alike, has been largely favor- 
able to remain American in spirit. and 
independent in forming judgments. 


Snake Story 

IN CERTAIN PARTS OF AFRICA THERE ARE 
tribes that use poisonous snakes to help 
them fill their larders. They stake out 
a snake by its tail on the runs used by 
the wild animals they desire for food. 
They believe that only the first animal 
thus killed would be dangerous to eat, 
that all the rest would be fit to eat. 

R. S. Shackell, president of the Cape 
Natural History Club, who told this 
tale, nevertheless assures all who would 
like to try the experiment that even 
the first victim of the snake venom 
would be safely edible, because the 
snake’s poison is destroyed by the gas- 
tric juices of the eater. Mr. Shackell’s 
hearers were also faintly comforted to 
know that of the 2,000 known species 
of snakes only 150 kinds are poisonous 
enough to be dangerous to man. 


WASHINGTON 


BY OSCAR F. BLACKWELDER 


Rabbi, Norman Gerstenfeld, minister of 
the Washington, D. C., Hebrew congrega- 
tion, has been invited this week by Dr. 
Blackwelder to state his convictions on the 
question of Jewish settlement in Palestine. 

I have been opposed to Zionism because 
I thought its concept of Jewish nationalism 
a false view of the past and a defeatist 
view of the future. Judaism, like every 
historic religion of the pre-democratic 
past, had many of the cultural aspects of 
a separate nationality because the state 
had been in partnership with an estab- 
lished church and the religious non-con- 
formist had to preserve a historic separate 
community in order to survive. 

I believed that the American pattern of 
the separation of church and state would 
sweep through the Old World; and the re- 
ligious intolerance and separatisms of the 
past would disappear before the dawn of 
a new age, where men would be free to 
worship God and to follow their inter- 
pretation of His law in accord with the 
dictates of their own conscience. 

The cold-blooded murder of the majority 
of the children of the faith of Israel in 
one of the most “civilized” areas of the 
Old World has proven to me that religious 
freedom is still in the far-off future. The 
death of these innocent human beings was 
due to more than a few Nazi criminals. It 
was the anti-Semitism of the masses that 
had swept these criminals into power. 
From where had this anti-Semitism come? 
It was the incendiary material left behind 
from the long centuries of an authoritarian 
religious past. 

For more than a thousand years many 
of the Christian tradition had slandered 
and branded the Jewish non-conformist 
as the Christ-killer and not the Christ- 
giver, as the people of Judas and not of 
Jesus, as the villain of the drama of Chris- 
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tian salvation. These land-mines of an- 
cient religious prejudice had not been 
detonated by the just, courageous, schol- 
arly, and inspired religious teachers; thus 
providing the criminals with the means of 
turning the insecurity of the masses 
against innocent human beings of Jewish 
descent, in their march toward power and — 
their descent into hell. 

It was because too much of the conven- 
tional faith of the West had been the voice 
of Jacob but the hands of Esau, so that 
Israel was treated as Ishmael, that the 
shadow of a cross that failed led to the 
Nazi crooked cross. The death chambers 
of the Old World are evidence of the col- 
lapse of the Christian conscience, heedless 
of the deeper challenge of the Sermon on 
the Mount, of many in the oldest parish ~ 
of historic Christendom. > 

The survivors of Israel of the Old World 
must be moved out of Europe for the sake 
of their sanity. We dare not compel a man 
to live in a land where every wall reminds 
him of the blood of a dear one. We cannot. 
coerce a child to stay in a land where he 
has seen his parents killed and where he 
knows his neighbors were murderers. The 
criminals in the dock at Nuremberg are 
not penitent, nor are millions of their fol- 
lowers; and they have dragged down even 
the liberated into the depths of their prim- 
itive hatreds. It will take generations of 
great Christian teachers to transform these _ 
beasts who profess Christianity; and in the 
meantime the innocent survivors of Israel 
must be helped to migrate elsewhere. 

I therefore stand today at the side of 
the Zionists in the demand that the gates 
of Palestine be kept open for the homeless 
of Israel. I do not share the nationalist 
verbiage of some Zionists, but I agree with 
their thesis of the immediate need of a 

(Continued on page 46) 
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“Gl Parsons” Going to School 


Chicago Seminary Plans Courses for Returning Chaplains 


Amone ULC cuaptarins returning to 


civilian life, a fairly large number 


would like to engage in postgraduate 


_ theological study before resuming par- 


ish ministry. This fact has been deter- 
mined by a survey made by the Na- 
tional Lutheran Council Service Com- 
mission. 

The Chicago Lutheran Seminary, at 


_ Maywood, IIl., has planned a three- 


ee a a 


term course, beginning Feb. 18, de- 
signed to equip returnee chaplains, for 
a superior type of civilian ania 
“If theological courses are wisely 
chosen, ably taught, and diligently 
mastered by the student, they will 
hardly do other than advance him spir- 
itually, culturally, and professionally,” 
says Dr. Charles B. Foelsch, president 
of the seminary. ‘Under these circum- 


7 stances, upon completion of his studies 
he will be a better minister than ever 
_ before.” 


q 


THE COURSES FOR CHAPLAINS at Chi- 


cago Seminary will be additional to the 


regular undergraduate and graduate 


curriculum, which will continue nor- 
mally as heretofore. 

Endorsed by the Board of Education 
of the United Lutheran Church, the 
program offers returning chaplains op- 
portunity to choose courses in major 
fields of study, such as Pastor Counsel- 
ing, How to Preach to This Hour, 
Ecumenical Christianity, and 15 others 
equally specific and important to the 
‘returning chaplain. With good work a 
es may—during the academic year— 
‘complete the residence requirements 
for the degree of Master of Sacred 
Theology. 
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Clinical, cultural and ecclesiastical 
resources of metropolitan Chicago will 
be drawn upon, to enrich the program. 
The seminary’s faculty, augmented by 
several instructors who have special 
competence in certain of the courses to 
be offered, will be the teaching staff. 


THE NEW PROGRAM for returning chap- 
lains opens on Feb. 18. Eleven weeks 
later, on May 6, the second quarter be- 
gins. The work concludes with a six 
weeks’ summer session, July 22-Aug. 
30. To this summer session other grad- 
uate students will also be admitted. 
Chaplains may enroll for one or more 
quarters, and may enter at the begin- 
ning of any of the three terms. 

The costs? Here the U. S. govern- 
ment steps in with its GI Bill of Rights. 
Chaplains, as well as other veterans, 
are eligible for its educational benefits. 
Tuition and general academic expenses 
are expressly provided for in the bill. 
Subsistence pay is additional and ade- 
quate for general campus living ex- 
penses. In addition, the Church’s War 
Emergency Fund may provide modest 
supplementary financial grants. 


MontTHS AGO REPLIES to a question- 
naire addressed to chaplains by the 
NLC Service Commission revealed that 
some chaplains are eager to continue 
their studies prior to returning to the 
pastorate. The exact number of men 
making such plans is not known. Grad- 
uate courses for returning chaplains 
supplement other arrangements made 
by the United Lutheran Church for 
prompt assistance to these men in re- 
suming their civilian ministry. 
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Grady Cooper Arrives in China 


Possibilities of Lutheran Co-operation in China to Be Studied 


By M. EDWIN THOMAS 


“Tye CHINESE GAVE US a hearty wel- 
come and want more missionaries to 
come as soon as possible.” This is the 
word from Dr. L. Grady Cooper from 
Shanghai where he landed Dec. 3, to be 
United Lutheran Church representa- 
tive on the faculty of the seminary at 
Shekov in China. 

“The Chinese say,” continues Dr. 
Cooper, “that they need the fellowship 
of missionaries to cheer them and to 
help them to a better morale. They 
have borne the burdens during a stren- 
uous period and want the missionaries 
to help bear those burdens now and 
share their responsibilities.” 


AS SOON AS THE WAY was opened for 
travel, the Board of Foreign Missions 
sent Dr. Cooper to China as its first 
member on the faculty of the Lutheran 
Seminary. He has been instructed to 
visit the Mission Field in the Shantung 
Province before proceeding to his ap- 
pointment at the seminary. Dr. Cooper 
is among the first fifty non-medical 
missionaries to be permitted to enter 
China since the war is over. 

Almost any day the Board will hear 
of the meeting of Dr. Cooper with the 
Rev. Charles Reinbrecht who remained 
temporarily in China to look after the 
interests of our Mission after he was 
released from a Japanese civilian in- 
ternee camp. Other missionaries will 
soon join these two in China. The Rev. 
Malcolm Shutters sailed on the S. S. 
“Onward” Dec. 12. Early in 1946 Dr. 
Paul P. Anspach will go to China as the 
Board’s commissioner. 
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WHEN THE UNITED LUTHERAN CHURCH 
entered China in 1925 it found other 
Lutheran groups scattered throughout 
the length and breadth of the land. 
There were missionaries from Norway, 
Sweden, Denmark, Germany, Finland 
as well as representatives from the 
Norwegian, Swedish, and Lutheran 
Free Church of America. A Federation 
of Lutheran Churches, known as the 
Church of the Justification by Faith, 
had been organized. Our Church’s mis- 
sionaries accepted an invitation to join 
the Federation, with the approval of 
the Board of Foreign Missions. 

The Federation: had inaugurated a 
number of projects: the Lutheran The- 
ological Seminary at Shekov (operat- 
ing at Chungking during the war), the | 
Lutheran Board of Publication at Han- 
kow, an American School for mission-| 
aries’ children at Kikungshan, and a) 
Lutheran Home and Agency at Han-. 
kow. Prior to World War II our Mis-. 
sion group was not officially connected | 
with any one of these projects. It did! 
however send a few students to the: 
seminary at Shekov. It contributed to) 
the support of the Board of Publication: 
and loaned the services of a missionary) 
while the manager of the institution 
was on furlough. 


Ir was IN NovemsBer 1944 that the 
Board of Foreign Missions of th 
United Lutheran Church voted to pro 
vide one or more members for the Lu 
theran Theological Seminary facult 
and assume its share of support as well 
as to make a capital investment in th 
seminary, in a measure proportionat 
to that of the Augustana and Norwe- 
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Young people study Chinese. Missionary activity in the Far East will be greatly 
Religious News Service Photo 


increased in coming years 


gian Lutheran Churches. 

Among future projects for closer co- 
operation among Lutherans in China 
is the Lutheran congregation in Shang- 
hai. For some years prior to World 
War II efforts were made by ULC mis- 
sionaries to develop a congregation in 
Shanghai. Support for this project was 
sought from the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions. The Board was sympathetic to 
this need but felt that this should be a 
united effort. There were two reasons. 
The first was that the Lutheran pop- 
ulation in Shanghai is composed of 
members of various mission and church 
groups. From:time to time these had 
migrated to the port city from different 
parts of the country. The second rea- 
son for not deciding to assume the re- 
sponsibility alone was the fact that 
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Shanghai is not located within the 
bounds of the ULC mission field. 


FROM ALL THAT CAN BE gathered, the 
outlook for closer Lutheran co-opera- 
tion in China-.is most encouraging. In 
this respect China is taking her place 
along with India, where a strong, active 
Federation of Lutheran Missions and 
Churches has been functioning for a 
number of years. It may not be long 
before the same can be said for South 
America, where there is a growing in- 
terest on the part of various Lutheran 
groups to organize a Lutheran Church 
in South America. 

Thus all signs point to brighter days 
for Lutherans working together in mis- 
sion fields. A divided Lutheran Church 
is powerless. A united church would 
speak with authority. 
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Personality Plus 


Portrait of Dr. J. J. Scherer, pastor, synod president, juvenile 
court judge, labor relations negotiator, and fisherman 


THE ROOF OF THE WAREHOUSE was hot. 

It should have been hot—it was Feb- 
ruary 7, 1904, and the spectacular Bal- 
timore fire was destroying 2,500 build- 
ings. Tongues of flame were licking 

up the warehouse wall and lapping over 
the edge of the roof. 

Right there a bunch of the boys from 
Gettysburg Seminary were whooping 
it up—strictly on seminary time. They 
were playing hooky and, at the mo- 
ment, didn’t care whether classes ever 
met again. 

One of them was a slight 23-year-old 
named Jay Scherer, from Marion, Va. 
He was fascinated by the city, to begin 
with. The burning city was fabulous. 

He knew all there was to know about 
fires because his father, the Rev. J. J. 
Scherer, D.D., had founded a college in 
Virginia’s rugged mountain country. 

If that seems not to make sense, just 
hold om for a minute. 

At this college, now known as Marion 
College but then bearing the inspiring 
name of “Marion Female Institute—a 
college for young gentlewomen,” it was 
Jay’s job the whole winter long to tend 
the fireplaces located in each young 
gentlewoman’s room. Fires were right 
down Jay’s alley. 


NONE OF THESE hooky players, least of 
all Jay, had any idea that within the 
next dozen years the slight, wiry 
youngster would become the youngest 
president of the Lutheran Synod of 
Virginia; would be a doctor of divinity; 
would found a college; would be judge 
of a juvenile and domestic relations 
court—and would help plant the church 
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by sparkplugging a struggling mission 
into a $150,000 cathedral-like house of 
worship on one of the most famous 


-avenues in the South. 


Pastor Scherer greets parishioners at 
church door 


This year, his 40th in the ministry, 
Dr. J. J. Scherer, Jr., still wiry, still 
with vitality enough to run most peo- 
ple ragged, is busier than ever. He has 
been guilty of many successes since that 
day in 1904 when he should have been 
boning on homiletics. 

He has gained a reputation as one 
of the South’s pioneers in social wel- 
fare work. Washington’s headquarters 
of the National War Labor Board 
thinks he was one of its best panel 
chairmen (he settled in a half-dozen 
sessions a case of wage ceiling viola- 
tion which everybody thought would 
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take months). He is a member of the 
Virginia State Welfare Department 
board and a founder and officer of the 
Virginia Mental Hygiene Society. And 
(this he likes best) for 39 years he has 
been pastor of Richmond’s First Lu- 
theran Church. 


THAT IS HIS LIFE. Nobody but Mrs. 
Scherer can understand how he does 
his pastoral job and everything else. 


This is his story 


“He has never been late for a mar- 
riage or a funeral or a church service 
and has never been on time for a 
meal,” she declares. 

I can illustrate with something that 
happened: once when I was staying at 
the parsonage. It has to do with Dr. 
Scherer’s custom of inviting eight or 
10 friends for a stag dinner once a year. 

This time there was a distinguished 
gathering. Governor George Peery, 
then Virginia’s chief executive, was 
there; so was first-cousin-once-re- 


-moved Dr. Paul Scherer, who was de- 


livering a series of Lenten sermons at 
Richmond’s famed St. Paul’s Episcopal 
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Church; so was Dr. John Stewart 
Bryan, chancellor of William and Mary 
College and publisher of the two Rich- 
mond newspapers; so were Manfred 
Call, prominent young diagnostician 
and heart specialist, and Dr. Stuart 
Michaux, nationally-known surgeon; so 
was Dr. W. T. Sanger, president of the 
Medical College of Virginia. 

The Governor, also a Southwest Vir- 
ginian, arrived; the other guests ar- 
rived; the cook and the maid engaged 
for the occasion were ready with the 
turkey and Virginia ham and hot bis- 
cuits; Mrs. Scherer was in stitches. 

The Reverend Doctor was nowhere 
around. He had gone fishing. 

At the last minute there was a clat- 
ter at the door: 

“Somebody help me with these fish,” 
called the voice of Scherer. 

There he stood—hat mashed down on 
ecclesiastic head, hooks sticking from 
the pockets of canvas coat (Mrs. 
Scherer says he won’t let her wash it), 
poles slung over one shoulder, and the 
biggest string of the biggest bass any- 
body ever saw. 

“Governor, those fish began to bite 
and I didn’t realize what time it was,” 
he grinned. 

Then time really stopped. Dr. 
Scherer and Governor Peery toted the 
fish to the kitchen, weighed the biggest, 
measured them from tip to tail and 
asked and answered questions like: 

“What kind of bait did you catch this 
one on?” 

The Governor spent the rest of the 
evening trying to find out the location 
of the pond Dr. Scherer had been 
fishing. 

There is a sequel. The next time he 
and the Governor could take off for an 
afternoon they went to the same pond. 
Score: two perch, 
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A FEW PARAGRAPHS BACK I mentioned 
some of the successes he attained with- 
in a dozen years of that hooky-playing 
day at seminary. They give a picture 
of the man. 

Because the First Church, Richmond, 
is his first love, let’s see about that 
cathedral-like, grey stone house of 
God. How come a poverty-stricken 
mission could build that within four 
years of the young pastor’s arrival? 

Scherer had preached a year in the 
Fairmount, W. Va., mission when he 
accepted the Richmond call. The church 
was in a section rapidly being gobbled 
up by business (present-day city 
churches take note). Still left in the 
neighborhood were, on one side, a 
saloon; around the corner, a house of 
ill fame; across the street, a stone- 
cutter’s establishment. 

The young pastor decided the city 
would move west. Nobody else thought 
so. When faith in his judgment wav- 
ered, his young bride, Annabelle, came 
up with pep talks. He won. The corn- 
field he had selected, near by Rich- 
mond’s statutes of Robert E. Lee and 
of Gen. “Jeb” Stuart, became the site 
of the new church. 

He began his campaign to sell the 
idea to an ultra-conservative congre- 
gation soon after he arrived in 1907. 
The cornerstone was laid in 1910. 

The man is known as a genius of 
church finance. I asked him how he 
raised the money in a congregation of 
fewer than 100 members which was 
known as a bad risk in the mission 
field. 

“Those people really worked,” he 
said. “We barnstormed the South. We 
got money from people who hadn’t 
spent a dime in years. We just told 
them it was a must for Richmond, the 
gateway to the South, to have a Lu- 
theran church as fine as any the Bap- 


tists, Methodists and Episcopalians had. 
“We figured out a plan to insure 25 
of our healthiest young men for $1,000 
each on the 25-payment life plan. Then 
the insurance company loaned us 
money on the policies. When the 
banks saw that, they let us have some. 
‘It was hard work, and it took a 
bunch of young zealots to do the job. 
When you get older you get too much 
sense to try a fool thing like that.” 


How ABOUT THE DOCTORATE from 
Roanoke College at the age of 35? : 

“Well, he said, “you know how things 
are; you don’t really do anything to 
get one of those. I went there to col- 
lege and when they made me president 
of Synod they were faced with the fact 
that a young punk was in the job. I 
think I am prouder of that than any- 
thing else, but I never get over feeling 
sheepish about it.” 

He can bet on one thing—they didn’t 
give him that honor because he played 
quarterback on the football team for 
three years, or because he was the 
flashiest second-baseman the baseball 
team at Roanoke had seen up to his 
time. And he didn’t get it because he 
was acting chief of police in Marion 
when he was 17. 


did it: 
He figured the economic problems 
and social system peculiar to the South 


So maybe it was things like this that | 


needed a sympathetic approach. The 


only available social workers were 
from other sections of the country, 


trained in Northern or Western pro- 


fessional schools. He thought the 
South needed trained Southerners. 


Few went to the far-away schools 


because of the expense. “So that’s the 
trouble,” he said. “All right, let’s have 
a school of our own.” 


Soon THE Ricumonp ScuHoor of Social 
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Work and Public Health opened with 
a faculty of one and a student body of 
six. He was chairman. The school now 
_ is the Richmond Professional Institute, 
an important adjunct of the College of 
William and Mary, with as fine a stand- 
ing as any in the country—both as a 
school of social work and a school of 
liberal arts. 

How come this school? 

“Well,” Dr. Scherer will tell you, “a 
few of us thought alike about the prob- 
lem so we talked it over several times. 
_ We got a state charter and they made 
me chairman because I was a young 
preacher with plenty of time on his 
hands—you know, nothing to do \ but 
preach twice on Sunday. 

“We were smart, though. We got a 
bank president interested and made 
him treasurer of the board. He was a 
good treasurer. He went right to the 
heart of the thing. 

“Tow much money will it cost to 
_ start this school?’ was his first question. 
“We told him $40,000. 
“He was mighty good. His next ques- 
- tion was important, too. ‘Where do you 
think you’re going to get that kind of 
- money?’ 
_ “We had him there. ‘Well, Mr. 
- Miller,’ we said, ‘what with you being 
treasurer and your bank and every- 
thing, why it looks like that’s your 
baby.’ 

“He is John M. Miller, III, chairman 
of the board of First and Merchants 
Bank. He is a devout Catholic much 
interested in social welfare work. I 
guess the banker blood which warned 
him that this was a no-good loan just 
had to back water. First thing you 
know we had $40,000 and we opened 
for business.” 


Tat was 30 YEARS AGO and today the 
school covers more than a square-block 
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in the heart of Richmond’s best res- 
idential section. 

How come a preacher is a judge of 
the Richmond Juvenile and Domestic 
Relations Court? That’s an odd job for 
a minister. 

“That was funny, 30,7 he said. “You 
see, they ran out of judges and asked 
me to pinch hit. 

“Back in 1915 and 1916 some of us 
were worried because youngsters and 
people with private family quarrels 
had to appear in the same police court 
that tried the habitual criminals. 

“So a Catholic priest, a Jewish rabbi 
and I went to work on the judge. He 
was gruff as the dickens, but he was a 
soft-hearted codger. 

“Pretty soon he agreed to let us sit 
with him in an advisory capacity three 
times a week. The sessions were off 
the record and the principals didn’t 
have to face the glare of publicity. 

“Then we got city council to appro- 
priate a pittance for a separate court 
and to name as judge J. Hoge Ricks, a 
young lawyer prominent in the Friends’ 
church who had been acting as juve- 
nile and domestic relations probation 
officer at police court. 

“Court convened in one room of a 
ramshackle building close to city hall 
and the advisory committee relaxed— 
its job was done. 

“But Judge Ricks had been working 
too hard. He got sick. I'll tell you why 
they called on me to substitute: 

“All along we had begged that this 
court be kept out of the hands of shy- 
sters and politicians, and we had sold 
the idea to city council on that basis. 

“Council said they wouldn’t know 
about some of the lawyers they might 
pick as substitute, but they thought I 
was honest. And they knew if the 
wrong man sat for a while on the bench 
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he would have a foot in the door for 
future exploitation. 

‘T told them I didn’t know any law 
and they said all I needed was com- 
mon sense. Then they reminded me of 
my vast experience—a few weeks ad- 
vising the police court judge to temper 
justice with mercy. 

“My son, Jack, was seven and had 
his tonsils removed that day. I sat all 
night in his hospital room, trying to 
read enough on court procedure to keep 
from making myself ridiculous the next 
day. 

“My first case was a honey. Hiram 
Smith and Louis Wendenberg, two of 
the state’s best and toughest criminal 
lawyers, were on opposing sides. They 
didn’t like this idea of a young preacher 
sitting where a lawyer should be sit- 
ting any more than I did. They de- 
cided to give me the works. 

“TI don’t think I’ve ever been as 
scared. There was nothing for me to 
do but cross my fingers and bluff. One 
objection I would sustain, the next I 
would over-rule. That went on all 
morning. I wiped the perspiration off 
my forehead and told them this case 
involved a singular point at law indeed 
and that I would reserve decision until 
10 o’clock the next morning. 

“Right fast I cut across to the office 
of a friend who was a judge of the 
state court of appeals. To my surprise, 
the point at law really was a tough 
one. My friend talked it over with me 
and the next morning I rendered the 
decision. The appeals judge told me 
‘not to worry about my unique method 
of handling objections; ‘they were just 
giving you a going over,’ he said.” 

THAT STORY INTERESTED ME very much 
and I wondered whether, after 30 years, 
Judge Scherer still had friends on the 
appeals bench. A few weeks ago I was 
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in Richmond and I talked about it with 
one of Richmond’s older attorneys. 

‘Hiram and Louis went to their 
graves wondering where that young 
sky-pilot learned his law,” the attorney 
told me. From then on their respect 
for Scherer was out of this world. A 
lot of lawyers clutter up their common 
sense with legal rules. Not Scherer— 
he’s still got common sense. There are 
a couple of interesting things about 
that preacher’s 30 years on the bench 
(he sits 50 to 60 times a year). 

“He has never had a decision re- 
versed on appeal to a higher court. 
That’s one. Two, the State Legislature 
made special provisions to keep him 
in that job. Legislature passed a much- 
needed law about 20 years ago making 
it mandatory that judges be members 
of the bar and graduates at law. At 
the last minute somebody rememberec 
such action would take Scherer out o1 
the Richmond Juvenile and Domestie 
Relations Court. Fact is, the law wa: 
in the hopper and he had resigned of- 
ficially. They rewrote the law to taki 
out its retroactive provisions and city 
council talked him into withdrawing 1 
resignation. 

“Judge Ricks is still the judge an: 
Scherer is still the substitute, an 
politicians keep their noses strictly a 
of that court’s business. 

That gives you an idea. Besides ai 
this, he doesn’t do much. Just puts 
a sterile gown and stands by whe 
a parishioner is under the surgeo 
knife; answers every call, no matted 
what time of day or night; preache 
teaches, ministers and tries to stay ot 
of Mrs. Scherer’s doghouse. Oh, y: 
And fish with Grandson John J., r 
and go duck hunting whenever he 
snatch three or four hours and 
enough shells. 
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They Built the Church in Laurel Valley 


Pioneer Spirit in Southern Mountains Produces Beautiful Place of Worship 


THERE HAS BEEN HEAVY snow in many 
sections of Virginia this past month, 
and some really cold weather in the 
mountains down in the southwestern 
part of the state. But in Laurel Valley, 
stretching out below White Top, the 
little church is safe and sound. Its 
walls are stoutly built of well-chinked 
logs, and the new roof is snuggly made 
of hand-cut shingles. 

It has been a long time since a log 
church was built in true pioneer\style 
in eastern America. This one in Laurel 
Valley—now weathering the blasts of 
its first winter—is a church which our 
forefathers would sincerely appreciate. 
It represents the kind of personal con- 
tribution of effort and skill which they 
gave when the church was first being 
planted in thinly populated frontier 
areas of a new land. 


LAUREL VALLEY is a small community 
lying between two mountain ranges— 
Mt. Rogers (highest peak in Virginia) 
on the south, and Iron Mountain on 
the north. Some 35 families with ap- 
proximately 150 people make up the 
population. Most of these people own 
their homesteads, which consist mainly 
of strips of land extending backward 
from either side of the road to the 
steep mountainside. It is a good place 
for a family. But because of the rugged 
nature of the country, farming provides 
insufficient support. Men must supple- 
ment the family income by employment 
in some type of public works during a 
large part of the year. 

The Lutheran Church came _ into 
Laurel Valley in 1935, as a projection 
of the mission started at Konnarock 
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a few years earlier. Sunday school and 
services: were held in homes of the 


community. 

It was the Rev. Kenneth Hewitt who 
first suggested a log church. That was 
in 1941 when the congregation had 
planned to build a small frame struc- 
ture of the usual type. But lumber was 
hard to get. All the original timber had 
been cut even before these settlers had 
acquired their small tracts of land. 


THE MORE THE PEOPLE thought about 
the log church, the more they liked it. 
The idea, with a sketch of the floor 
plan, was sent on to the Board of 
American Missions which directs wide- 
spread mountain mission work in that 
area. The Board’s architect worked 
out the plans with unusual skill. It 
was to be a beautiful church, much 
finer than the people had anticipated. 

The question of the best type of logs 
to be used was solved when the U. S. 
Government Forestry Service con- 
sented to donate enough trees from its 
red spruce forest on the top of White 
Top mountain, 10 miles away. Every- 
one knew that it would be a difficult 
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task to get the logs from the top of the 
mountain, but all felt that the differ- 
ence in time and labor would be well 
repaid by the enduring quality of the 
red spruce. 

In the meantime, a suitable lot had 
been selected near the center of the 
valley community, facing the main 
highway leading from Troutdale to 
Damascus. It came as a gift from Sam- 
uel Hayes, who at that time was not a 
church member. 


“THE GROUND-BREAKING service had 
been held in November 1943,” reports 
the pastor, the Rev. H. E. Poff, who 
became the leader who carried the 
building project to completion. “The 
pastor and three men with a team and 
drag pan worked several days excavat- 
ing a full-size basement. The job was 
only partially completed when ‘Old 
Man Winter’ overtook us and said, ‘You 
cannot work on this project any more 
until next spring.’ And we had to obey. 

“When spring came we began gath- 
ering needed materials—logs from the 
mountain top, floor beams and joists 
and plank and studs from the near-by 
woods, shingle-timber and roof-beams 
and plank from a near-by county, na- 
tive field stone, sand, and gravel from 
the surrounding fields and _ creek 
banks.” 

Actual construction began in May 
when forms were set for the basement 
walls, and the pastor with the assist- 
ance of one mason and a couple of 
school boys, began to lay the 15-inch 
stone wall for the foundation. 

Men of the community were busy 
getting out their small crops and then 
they had to go away to work. But they 
did not leave the pastor without help. 
They joined together and hired an old 
gentleman from the community who 
was reasonably good with carpenter 
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tools. Unfortunately, after about a 
month he got sick and was through. 
Another old gentleman came to take 
his place who was less adept with tools 
but a willing worker. He, with the pas- 
tor, and an occasional young boy, made 
up the main labor force for the rest of 
the summer. 


“Ir was now the first of July and we 
were ready to raise the logs,” recalls 
Pastor Poff. “There was only one man 
in the community who had had any ex- 
perience with logs. He was a busy man 
too, but he was persuaded to come and 
at least help start the work. He came 
on July 4, and laid the first round. A 
few more days and he was gone, leav- 
ing the pastor and his usual force to 
finish the log walls. 

“It was a lot of fun to saw the shingles 
for the roof, although it might have 
been considered dangerous for such 
inexperienced hands. We searched the 
country over for a real shingle saw, 
but none was found. So we rigged up 
an old wood cut-off saw, borrowed the 
School Farm’s tractor, and went at it. 
Not only the boys helped with this 


project, but also the girls. They came | 
down to bear the shingles away from 


| 
| 


the saw and stack them in ricks to dry; 
and later, to help dip them in a vat of | 
creosote. When we were through, we | 


had more than 8,000 6” x 24” white pine 
shingles; a sufficient number for the 
roof. 


“Finally all things were ready for the | 


| 


raising of the roof. This was a man’s | 


job. To raise 3” x 14” x 12’ ridge poles 
and 6” x 8” x 22’ rafter beams without 


| 
| 


any kind of machinery takes muscle | 


power. Well, we didn’t have it. So we | 
let our need be known, and the Rev. 
Mr. Hewitt spared us two strong men 
from the Training School Farm. With 
them we managed to roof the church. 
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_ logs in the wall. Besides, we had no 
_ doors or windows set.” 


“Now it was late November, just time 


for winter to set in again. It was too 


cold to do the chinking between the 


BEGINNING IN APRIL, a year later, it 


_ was decided to finish the basement first, 


so that Sunday school and services 
might be held in the new building. Help 
was still scarce. The young men were 
still in the armed services, and the 


_ older men, as usual, had to go away to 


work. It was up to the pastor and the 
boys and the women and the old men 


- to finish the job. 


“When the basement floor was. fin- 
ished and the windows set, the women 
came to clean and set things in read- 


- iness for the first service,” Pastor Poff 


3 
: 
2 
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- chancel furnishings made. 


reports. “But we were still a long way 
from completion of the work. Floors 
in the main auditorium had to be laid, 
chancel walls lined with ceiling boards, 


doors and windows placed, pews and 


Also, there 
was the front porch and steps to finish. 


_ The plans called for a large stone chim- 
ney at the rear, a 40-foot spire pole 
at the front, and much grading and 
- landscaping. 


“Fortunately we secured the help of 


' a real carpenter, Mr. Hobb Wyatt. He 


has a combination of many mechanical 
gifts. There wasn’t anything left to 
do that he could not do. So we hitched 
Phim to all of it, and he came through 
with the job done well. 


“By Aucust 19 things were finished 
in the main auditorium, and we moved 
upstairs for our first service. Happy 
day—when the people of the com- 
munity, 120 of them this time, gathered 
for the first service in the main room 
-of the church! 

“Now the end was in sight. Only the 
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spire pole to raise, the stone chimney 
to build, oiling of logs, grading, fences, 
walks, lights, and heat. A deadline had 
been set for completion. It was the 
service of dedication to be held on 
October 21. So we had to work fast. 
“We made our own cornerstone, and 
it was laid on Sept. 30, with Dr. R. 
Homer Anderson, superintendent of 
the Virginia Synod, officiating. This 
was followed by a week’s preaching 
mission, with neighboring pastors 
preaching each night. The church was 
filled to capacity for each service.” 


THE DEDICATION was held while the 
Mountain Work Committee of the 
Board of American Missions was hold- 
ing its annual meeting this past year 
at Konnarock, so those in attendance 
might participate in the services of the 
day. 


LaurEL VALLEY CuurRcH is adequate 
for the community’s needs. The au- 
ditorium seats 150. There is balcony 
space for 50 more. There are four Sun- 
day school rooms in the four corners 
of the church, and full-size basement 
below, which may be used for various 
types of services and socials. The 
building is equipped with Delco lights,, 
and a small central heating system. A 
neatly fitted two-rail fence has been 
erected in front of the churchyard. 
Laurel; rhododendron and balsam make 
up the landscaping. 

By good planning and scheming, the 
total cost has been kept to $2,970, the 
largest contributor of which has been 
the Women’s Missionary Society: ULC, 
$1,500; Virginia Synod, $300; and 
Marion Conference, $130. Local gifts 
and gifts from friends made up the rest. 
Free labor given by the pastor, mem- 
bers, and friends of the church 
amoupted to 2,350 man-days. 
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Footnote to ULC History 


By AMOS JOHN TRAVER 


Memories of the Election of Dr. Frederick H. Knubel_ 
as First President of the United Lutheran Church 


TALKING ABOUT THE PAST is dangerous. 
It dates one so absolutely. It depends 
on memory and memory is a trickster. 
It assumes that others should be in- 
terested in that which primarily con- 
cerns oneself. Of course it is safe to 
reminisce in writing, for pages are 
easily turned, while in speech there is 
nothing left for the bored—but to be 
bored. All of which leads to some per- 
sonal memories of the organization of 
the United Lutheran Church. 

At the time I was pastor of St. 
Thomas Lutheran Church in New York 
City, where the merger convention was 
held. All the pastors of the area con- 
cerned with the merger were assigned 
to committee work. My assignment 
was publicity. That was welcome, be- 
cause a reserve seat at the press table 
was included. I was also elected a 
delegate by the New York Synod which 
I was serving as secretary. 

On the night of the great mass meet- 
ing of the Quadricentennial of the Ref- 
ormation my good friend, the Rev. John 
Meyer, D.D., then pastor of the Church 
of Our Saviour, Jersey City, called me 
aside and asked to see me after the 
meeting. I met with him and Dr. E. F. 
Hilert, and was asked whether I would 
be willing to resign my status ‘as dele- 
gate in order to give room for the ap- 
pointment of Dr. F. H. Knubel. 


THEY TOLD ME THAT, very unexpect- 
edly, delegates from both the General 
Council and the United Synod South 
were satisfied that he was the one man 
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from the General Synod who could be 
elected president. The tentative con- 
stitution for the merger required dele- 
gate status for election to office. This 
was amended at a later convention, to. 
provide that any member of any con- 
stituent synod would be eligible for 
office. It required no long consideration 

on my part to agree, for I shared with 

all of our younger men a high regard 

for the popular pastor of the Church 

of the Atonement. 

On account of my committee ap- 
pointment I would have admittance to — 
the sessions and no real sacrifice was 
involved. Dr. G. U. Wenner was chair- 
man of our synodical delegation. Late 
that night, on my arrival home, there 
was a phone call from him asking me 
to see him the first thing the next 
morning. So I went to his study the 
next morning and after he was fully | 
satisfied that my resignation was a will- | 
ing one, he accepted it, and the appoint- 
ment was made. I was elected to the 
next convention in Washington, D. C., , 
and I am sure Dr. Meyer and others: 
had no small hand in that. | 


THE FIRST BALLOTS were largely re-: 
stricted to the former presidents of the? 
three merging bodies. However, the ap- ! 
pearance of Dr. Knubel’s name in the: 
first voting stirred immediate interest 
and in each succeeding ballot he re- 
ceived increasing support. He was the: 
ideal candidate. He had not been in-. 
volved in any of the pre-convention: 
negotiations. He was not an official i 
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ny of the merging synods. He was in 
the vigor of manhood. He was a suc- 
cessful pastor. He was intellectually 
strong, of scholarly interests. He rep- 


resented the largest merging synod and ~ 


was known to be soundly Lutheran. 

_ He was no office-seeker and played 

no part personally in the efforts of his 
friends to elect him. In fact those who 
knew him best understood the genuine 
regret with which he left the church 
he had organized and built to one of 
our strongest Manhattan congregations. 
No one was more surprised than he at 
his election. No one could have ac- 
‘cepted it more humbly. 


As I Look BACK over the history \of 
jour merged church the hand of Prov- 


RELIGION SPEAKS TO SCIENCE 


rh 


idence is clearly revealed. Dr. Knubel 
was called of God to an office for which 
he had been unconsciously in prepara- 
tion. With the utmost fairness he played 
a major part in welding together the 
widely differing parts into a unified 
Church. He had the respect of all. His 
devotion to conservative Lutheranism 
found for him respect in all sections of 
American Lutheranism. His personal 
piety, his genius for friendship, and 
his intellectual grasp of the issues be- 
fore the church and the world gave 
him influence that has helped shape the 
course of our Church during its first 
quarter of a century. Whenever God 
needs a man through whom to work 
God finds him and calls him. 


“See what I have done for you,” she cries with confident eyes and 
glowing cheeks. “Have I not, also, crossed seas, rescued captives, 
climbed high hills, haled you to Paradise, hung with you over the 
red mouth of hell, called you hither and thither, and shown you 
things to come? Have I not saved you from crime when reason 
urged you on, lighted the lamps when sense had put them out, 
strengthened weak knees, and made the lame to leap; opened blind 
eyes and deaf ears, painted the dull world with glory? 

“And if these are too flimsy proofs by which to justify myself— 
have I not labored in quarries, and retranslated them into arch and 
pinnacle and fretted spire? Have I not walled off sweet houses of 
peace when all men were at war? Have I not tuned your fiddles, 

| blown your organs, sung through human throats, set dead words 
alight, and lifted you in spite of yourself and death and hell and 


held your hands in dangerous paths, comforted you with better gifts 
than health or wealth, whispered secrets to you when you lay dying? 
“Then can you not be content to suffer me to exist, even if you do 


| adverse circumstances? Have I not walked with you as children, 


not know my birth or origin? Is it not enough that I came to you 
through the door of your heart, and that my friends are Art and 
Chivalry—such friends that we live and die together, for if you slay 
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me you will find them dead by my side.” 

This then seems to be her answer to the jeer that religion cannot 
be proved. Certainly it cannot, at least in the sense of an exact 
science; but neither can nine-tenths of what we take for granted. 


—Rosert HucH BENson 
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St. Paul Gives 


Personal Advice 


By JOHN SCHMIDT 


Iv IS WELL TO REMEMBER, aS we cCon- 
sider these comments which Paul 
makes: about marriage problems, that 
he is answering certain specific ques-” 
tion. He is not writing a full statement 
of his views. Yet what he writes here 
is necessary and valuable. 

Paul begins by restating his position. 
He is not proclaiming a new law that 
shall be binding upon the conscience. 
Nor is he directed by some specific 
teaching of Jesus. His “judgment” is 
based upon his wide observation and 
experience, and even more upon his 
possession of “the mind of Christ.” He 
has already pointed out (Chapters 1-2) 
that the indwelling Lord gives wisdom 
to believers, so it is enough to remark 
here that he has “obtained mercy of 
the Lord to be faithful.” 


BuT WHAT IS THE PROBLEM that is 
brought before him? “Concerning vir- 
gins,” says the text. A number of com- 
mentators, including the men who 
translated the Revised Version, thought 
it dealt with the attitude of fathers to- 
ward the marriage of their daughters 
(hence “daughters” was added to the 
text of the translation in italics). It is 
questionable whether a man’s daughter 
would be referred to simply as “his 
virgin,” especially since the Greeks had 
a perfectly familiar term for “daugh- 
ter.” Similar objections seem to ex- 
clude the proposal that the question 
concerns an engaged couple who wish 
advice as to their marriage. 


Some modern scholars therefore 
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KNOW THE BIBLE 


In the closing section of | Corinthians 7, 
St. Paul considers marriage problems 
which were creating difficulty. Read | 
Cor. 7:25-40 before studying this article. 


found a solution in a practice that was 
reported (and condemned) in the third 
century. Certain Christians, believing — 
that it was a mark of special Christian 
maturity to renounce sex relationships, 
sought the ultimate in asceticism by 
living with a unmarried woman, yet 
indulging in no sex relations. It is easy 
to understand why Cyprian and others > 
condemned it as bringing scandal upon 
the church. But one could scarcely 
conceive of Paul being less critical of 
such behavior than Cyprian. 


CAN THE EARLY PORTION of this chap- | 
ter provide the clue? Then the matter 
would concern one or many couples 
who had formally married, but who had > 
agreed to refrain from the physical re- 
lationship. The question was, were they 
justified in setting aside the pledge 
which they had made? | 

Paul first recalls the principles upon | 
which a decision must depend. There: 
must be no reckless changes made in. 
the established relationships of life: 
(compare Verses 17-23): this is one: 
principle (Verse 28). The second is; 
that such decisions must be governed | 
by the specific conditions and indi-- 
vidual temperaments involved. 
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- have qualified his 


This leads him to say that, in the 
light of “the present distress,” marriage 
might complicate the problems of a 
Christian. This explains his earlier 
hesitancy (Verse 8). But does this 
phrase, and his later “the time is short,” 
refer to the second coming of Christ, 
which seemed to him to be near at 
hand, or to the persecutions which 
could be expected? Quite possibly the 
ideas are merged. In either event “it is 
good for a man so to be” (Verse 26). 


MarRIAGE IS NOT SIN, but under some 
conditions it may be _ inconvenient. 
Special circumstances, such as Paul saw 
ahead, might well make sex relations 
inadvisable that would = be 
normal and wholesome. Additional ties 
mean additional strains and sufferings 
in periods of persecution and tragedy. 

“Now this I mean, brethren” in this 
brief existence that we Christians have, 
we must take care not to be distracted 
from the service of our Lord. That is of 
such primary importance that no other 
experiences of life dare stand in its 
way (Verses 29-31). These things are 
temporal and dare not hinder that 
which has eternal significance. Even 
the best worldly experiences cannot be 
identified with the Christian life. All 
these things are passing away, like the 
shifting scenes of a play. 

Paul is anxious that his spiritual 
children bear no unnecessary burdens. 
But the married must, because of their 
human obligations, consider one an- 
other, as well as God’s will. Not that 
these are necessarily in conflict, but the 
dual obligation may complicate deci- 
sions that must be made. The married 
are distracted, torn in two directions. 
Had Paul been writing a general treat- 
ment of marriage, he would doubtless 
statement. The 
Apostle was not likely to forget that a 
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Christian wife could be a strong sup- 
port. But as has been said, this is not 
a well-balanced, judicious treatise. This 
is the warm-hearted, practical counsel 
of an experienced pastor. 


THIS COUNSEL WAS NOT intended to 
be a command. “I do not seek to cast 
a snare upon you,” he says (Verse 
35). It is not his intention to force an 
unwilling consent to his opinion. Un- 
less it commended itself to those who 
sought his help, they should not accept. 

It seems as though Paul is thinking 
of the visit of Jesus in the home of 
Mary and Martha (Lk. 10:38-42). At 
any rate, both the ideas and language 
of that incident seem to be echoed 
here. We need to beware of anything 
that may distract (the word is closely 
related to “was cumbered” in Luke) 
us and thus prevent our “sitting con- 
veniently by the Lord” (Verse 35). 

Unfortunately the translation of the 
next verse is uncertain. This is an- 
other place where Paul’s grammar suf- 
fers as the result, possibly, of his emo- 
tional concern with the problem he is 
discussing. The phrase “if she pass the 
flower of her age” should probably be 
considered as applying to the man and 
thus standing in contrast to “he that 
standeth steadfast in his heart, having 
no necessity, but hath power over his 
own will” (Verse 36). 

The passage would then mean that 
if the man could not endure the con- 
tacts of married life without sex rela- 
tions, he should reconsider the agree- 
ment that he and his wife had made 
and live a normal married life. (“Let 
them marry” admits of this interpre- 
tation.) The decision must be made 
by those directly involved, in the light 
of their own feelings and situation. 


THE FINAL VERSES of the chapter (39- 
40) seem to be a postscript to this sec- 
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tion. Perhaps Paul stopped at the end 
of this portion of his letter and had his 
secretary read what had been written. 
Perhaps he was afraid that his comment 
in Verse 14 would be wrongly inter- 
preted by those who sought to discour- 
age marriage. 

In I Tim. 5:14 we have even more 
emphatic encouragement given to the 
remarriage of widows. Here Paul deals 
with it only in passing. Remarriage 
must be determined in the light of the 
same principles as first marriage. One 
additional restriction is mentioned: 
Christians must marry only “in the 
Lord.” That is, there are to be no 
mixed marriages between believers and 
non-believers. 

Paul has, throughout this passage, 


CLASSROOM 
Talk with Sunday School Teachers 


It was the first Sunday in the New Year. 
Mrs. Snyder had just picked up her book 
to start the lesson when one of the boys 
piped up: “Mrs. Snyder, I think we ought 
to make some resolutions today. You know 
this is the first Sunday in January.” 

“All right, Bill,” said Mrs. Snyder, “who 
do you think ought to make these resolu- 
tions?” 

“All of us,” said Bill, “every pupil ought 
to make a list for himself, and the teacher 
ought to make a list for herself.” 

“Why not all go together and make a 
set for the class?” asked Mary, as the class 
began to get interested. 

“Ah!” chimed in George. “We did that 
last year. It’s the same old stuff. I always 
wished that I could make resolutions for 
someone else besides myself.” 

“Why not?” asked Mrs. Snyder. “The 
lesson for today has something in it about 
planning for the year. We can begin there 
and then divide into two groups. All of 
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been fighting off two enemies. One was 
the libertine, who thought Christian 
liberty meant that a Christian was free 
from all moral restraints. The other 
was the ascetic, who wanted the nor- 
mal appetites of the body to be denied 
in the interest of “spiritual things.” 
Paul opposes both, and his whole dis- 
cussion closes with the sharp reminder, 
“Tt think also that I have the Spirit of 
God,” which is evidently directed 
against the Corinthian teachers who 
would say, “Paul’s advice isn’t spiritual 
enough.” 

These are passages you will find 
helpful for parallel reading: 

II Cor. 6:14-18; Gal. 5:16-25; Col. 3: 
1-10; Lk. 10:38-42; Eph. 5:1-10; I 
Thess. 4:3-9; Acts 10:9-18. 


you boys and girls may make up one 

group and I will be in a group by myself. 

I shail write a set of resolutions for Sun- 

day school pupils and you may prepare a 

set for a Sunday school teacher. What do 

you say?” 

“Great!” 
go.” 

After twenty minutes of muffled conver- 
sation the class reported. 

Resolutions for a Sunday school teacher 
by her class: 

During the coming year I hereby re- 
solve: 

1. To be happy and cheerful always even 
though the class may sometimes vex 
me, 

2. To give the pupils a chance to express 
their opinions on all subjects. 

3. To come to Sunday school as regularly 
and as punctually as I expect my pupils 
to come. 

4. To use words and illustrations which 
my pupils understand. 

5. To be as good as I teach. 
(Next week—Resolutions for a Sunday 

School Class by Their Teacher.) 


shouted all the class. “Let’s 
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I GRASPED THE TRAY FIRMLY and started 
upstairs. I hardly felt the results of 
my fall. My heavy coat and the thick 
snow must have protected me a little. 
The walk home kept the muscles from 
stiffening up at once, and through the 
afternoon I was too worried about 
Jerry to think much about my own 
condition. 

He had a bit of cold, but insisted he 
was well enough to conduct a funeral 
service. Shortly before he left the 
cheerful winter sun had disappeared. 
The sky grew so dark I had to turn on 
lights indoors. Then the snow came 
sweeping down in great blankets. Joan 
and Mark both telephoned that they 
were staying with schoolmates until 
the storm let up a little, but I was 
pretty sure Jerry must be right out in 
it. 

The shock of my fall may have dis- 
turbed my nervous system more than 
I realized, for I could settle down to 
nothing. I tried to read The Gauntlet 
but had a hard time finding the human 
reality of the characters under the 
petty outer trappings. I tried to sew 
on the dress I’m making for Joan but 
the wrong pieces kept stitching them- 
selves together. I tried to knit, only to 
have the stitches behave like so many 
living and antogonistic beings. 


ABOUT FIVE, THE STORM let up and 
first Joan staggered in, then Mark. Mark 
has quite a bus trip to high school and 
the blizzard had disrupted service. He 
and a couple of other boys had tramped 
through the drifts—more than knee- 
deep in spots. 

As I hurried about, ordering hot 
baths and dry clothes and preparing 
hot food, I was conscious of a nagging 
worry about Jerry. Had they been 
able to reach the cemetery? Was he 
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THE LATHROP. FAMILY 


PASTOR LATHROP HAS A SNOWY RIDE 


dressed warmly enough? Had he had 
sense enough to ignore convention and 
keep his head covered at the grave? 
A dozen questions of the same sort 
advanced and retreated along the edge 
of my consciousness while my hands 
went on doing the things they are ac- 
customed to do for the children. 
Outside the night was filled with the 
thick, starless dark which means the 
storm is only resting between rounds. 
I looked out the living-room window, 
then retreated hastily as Joan came 
down into the room. There was no rea- 
son for the children to share my fears. 
Some emotions are made to be shared, 
but fear isn’t one of them. If the chil- 
dren had any idea how my mind was 
working we’d have one another com- 
pletely panic-stricken in no time. 


JOAN DRAPED HERSELF over the arm of 
the davenport. “Shouldn’t daddy be 
home by now?” 

“The burial was quite a distance, I 
think, and this storm would slow them 
down, so it isn’t surprising that they 
haven’t made very good time.” 

“Why don’t you call up the under- 
taker and see whether they’ve heard 
anything from them?” 

“You know, I think it might be a 
good idea.” 

“Go ahead, Mother. We’ll both feel 
better. You know you’re scared and 
won’t say so. I can tell by the tight, 
quick way you speak.” 
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“You ought to be a detective when 
you grow up. But it certainly won't 
hurt to call, will it?” 

I lifted the receiver, bracing myself 
to keep my tone light when I made my 
inquiries. The phone was dead. 

“That stew was good.” Mark joined 
us. “Why don’t you eat something in- 
stead of waiting for dad? He may be 
pretty late. After all the exercise Joan 
tells me you’ve had today you ought 
to be hungry. Boy! That must have 
been good! I’d give two weeks’ allow- 
ance to have seen you with Prince’s 
leash wrapped around your feet and 
little Jimmy Norman trying to help 
you up!” 

We laughed and eased the tension a 
bit. Mark was full of talk about things 
that had happened in school and Joan 
joined in. For a time we managed to 
look like a care-free family. Then I rec- 
ognized a sort of listening look on 
Mark’s face. I wasn’t the only one who 
was waiting for the sound of a car. 


IT MUST HAVE BEEN after eight o’clock 
when the phone rang. Faint and far- 
away, I heard Jerry speaking. “This 
connection is poor, but thank goodness 
we've been able to get through to you 
at last. The lines have been down for 
a couple of hours. We’re stuck up here 
on Route 50, but we'll be home just 
as soon as the snow-plow gets here.” 

“All right, dear. Ill look for you 
when I see you. ’Bye.” 

I relayed the message to Mark and 
Joan. ‘And now, I’m going to have 
some of that stew. Let’s see whether 
it’s as good as Mark says it is.” 

The chime clock on the mantel had 
struck ten before Jerry appeared. 

“Goodness, big eyes! You look at me 
as though I’d returned from the war 
instead of from an everyday jaunt in 
the luxury of a funeral director’s lim- 
ousine.” 

I forced a smile. “Just wifey jitters. 
Did you have anything to eat?” 

“T called you from a service station 
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with a sort of lunch-counter attach- 
ment. We had coffee and pie-a-la- 
mode. Joan, what are you doing up 
at this hour?” 

Joan giggled sheepishly. “Wanted to 
be sure you were all right.” 

“Waiting to see the prodigal’s re- 
turn.” Mark had a pencil over his ear, 
a textbook in his hand. “How can you 
expect me to study when I’m worried 
every minute you are out?” 


JOAN GIGGLED AGAIN. Jerry joined in 
the laughter. “If I weren’t too tired, 
I’d show you you’re not so big as you 
think. Some day you'll wish you had 
treated your venerable father with 
more respect.” 

Jerry and Mark were chaffing with 
the freedom which comes from a sure 
foundation of mutual confidence and 
liking, as well as from a clear-cut un- 
derstanding of where the real author- 
ity lies. Joan was being the apprecia- 
tive audience. The atmosphere of our 
home was normal once more. 

Then Jerry dropped his bantering 
tone. “To be strictly honest, I feel 
pretty much all in.” 

My jitters vanished as I assumed 
command once more. Jerry allowed 
himself to be herded off to bed, a sure 
sign that he was really ill. 

For the first few days, he was too ill 
for either of us to have much sense of 
humor. Dr. Sullivan prescribed drugs: 
for the patient and a heating pad for 
his nurse. Both the youngsters have 
helped when they were not in school, 
and various members of the congrega- 
tion have offered their assistance. In 
fact, Elizabeth Adams Jones insisted! 
that she would be right over to take 
charge. Only .Dr. Sullivan’s firmness: 
kept her from doing just that. 

Still, it would be nice not to have 
to hobble up these stairs. Perhaps I 
shouldn’t have been so insistent that 
there was nothing anyone could do. 

I grasped the tray and started the 
ascent. 
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Personal Problem Clinic 
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For successful marriage 

For years I have looked upon marital 
discord, separations, and divorces with 
regret and pity. I never thought such a 
thing could come into my own family. But 
here it is! My son and his wife have been 
divorced, and a little child is now without 
a united home. 

From the start they had different ways 
of looking at life and different dispositions. 
These differences became greater, and two 
years of separation during the war brought 
the climax. | \ 

Heartbroken, I am wondering how \such 
tragedies may be kept out of other lives. 


The divorce rate in the United States 
has for years been the world’s highest. 
At the outbreak of the war the ratio 
was one divorce to every five and one- 
half marriages. According to recently 
issued figures the rate has doubled 
since Pearl Harbor. A survey in 30 
American cities shows a ratio of one to 
two. And the peak is not expected for 
a year or two. 

The more two people have in com- 
mon, the better they understand each 
other, the more adequately they are 
informed on marriage and homemak- 
ing, and the more thoroughly Chris- 
tian are their outlook and loyalties, the 
better are their chances of success. 

Parents can tactfully and progres- 
sively help young people to prepare for 
the future, stage by stage, through the 
years. Helpful reading matter may be 
made available and there may be tact- 
ful counseling on socio-personal de- 
velopment. 

Churches can help by providing 
courses on preparation for marriage 
and family life, in Sunday school or on 
week nights. Pastors may have a series 
of conferences with couples who are 
about to be married, And congregations 
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By EARL S. RUDISILL 


may well provide suitable facilities and 
occasions for young people to meet un- 
der favorable conditions. But no mat- 
ter what anyone else does, couples need 
a will to achieve permanance and suc- 
cess in their marriage. 

The following books are valuable: 
The Christian Home, P. D. Brown; 
Thinking About Marriage, Roy A. 
Burkhart; Youth and the Homes of To- 
morrow, E. T. Dahlberg; Home Builders 
of Tomorrow, Warren D. Bowman; 
Making a Home, L. F. Wood; and Out- 
fitting for Spiritual Marriage, F. V. 
Keuren. 


Becoming adjusted 

My five-year-old sister doesn’t want to 
go to Sunday school. We are just starting 
her. When I take her she insists that I 
sit with her; otherwise she cries and will 
not stay. She knows all the children, so 
she can hardly be afraid or timid. I am 
wondering what to do. 


Inasmuch as she is just beginning, 
there is nothing unusual about her be- 
havior. Even older children sometimes 
object to remaining in a class without 
a member of the family. 

If she is taken to Sunday school reg- 
ularly the trouble will probably not last 
very long. It may cease very suddenly 
as soon as. she feels at ease in the new 
situation. She may need company un- 
til she feels somewhat adjusted. Then 
it may be possible to break away for a 
few moments at a time. The more she 
becomes absorbed in doing things with 
the other children the better satisfied 
she will become. But since children 
differ so much in attitudes and re- 
sponses, it will be necessary to assume 
an experimental attitude, and follow 
the scheme that works. 
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Chinese Lutheran Writes 


A Chinese Village. By Martin Yang. Columbia University Press. 275 pages. $3. 
When a sociologist publishes a case study in such form that it makes delightful as 


well as profitable reading, it deserves attention. 
The author has a simple and unaffected style. 


The book is full of information, 


but one would never think of it as a compendium of sociological data. It is excellent 
reporting of a careful study of a typical North China village. Here are revealed, con- 


vincingly and clearly, the circumstances 
of village life in a country where 85 per- 
cent of the people live in such villages. 

The author is a member of an old Lu- 
theran family from Shantung province. He 
is an educator who was associated with 
our China Mission for a number of years. 
He writes objectively of his own home 
village. He refers to his own Christian 
home in the book. His comment on his 
own mother, who was the first Christian 
in the village, and his high regard for his 
oldest brother, who is a Lutheran pastor, 
is presented with restrained tenderness. 
The chapter entitled “Tien-sze” concerns 
his own boyhood. It is a skillful piece of 
writing, done with pathos and humor. 

This book is significant for Lutherans. 
It will remind them of the worth of Chris- 
tian missions. Here is a trained Chinese 
scholar who was able to rise above his 
environment because the Christian Gospel 
was proclaimed in his village. 

This fine sociological study could not 
have evolved from other than a Christian 
mind. This reviewer learned many things 
from this book whieh he did not learn 
during his residence in China and his fre- 
-quent trips to Tai Tou, the home village 
of Dr. Yang. Pau P. ANSPACH 


Anthology 
300 Favorite Poems. Compiled by Thomas 
Curtis Clark. Willett, Clark, 124 pages. $1: 


This little collection of favorites, old and 
new, is for anyone who likes to read verse 
for personal pleasure. It is not highbrow, 


but it is discerning. 
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For Youth Leaders 


Society Kit, Volume 3, and Junior Hi Kit, 
Number 2. By Park Hays Miller (Editor-in- 
Chief) and Margaret Gibson Hummel (Ed- 
itor). Westminster. $2.50 and $2. 


These are Presbyterian program ma- 
terials for suggested used by young peo- 
ple’s societies. 

Society Kit is bound in the form of the | 
old-fashioned school tablet. There is a 
Section A, 20 pages of “General Plans and 
Ideas for a Successful Youth Program.” It 
is written for youth leaders themselves, 
and there’s nothing stereotyped about it, 
yet it is substantial. Section B contains 
about 200 pages headed, “54 Topics for 
Societies and Commissions.” Each “topic” 
is really a four-page folder of suggested | 
plans and resource materials for meet- 
ings. The folder is perforated so that it 
can be torn from the “book” and handed 
to a leader. Two more sections are, “Eleven 
Programs for Special Days” and “Recrea- 
tion Suggestions.” 

Junior Hi Kit is an envelope containing 
a bound “Sponsor’s Manual” and loose- 
leaf “Detailed Plans for Thirty-eight Pro- 
grams.” 

Everything is illustrated, different; 
fresh, sparkling; and it does not go super-. 
ficial in the process of achieving the pop-. 
ular tone. A wise adult counselor ceuld |i) 
select and adapt more helpful ideas out of! 
these supplementary sources than any | 
others the reviewer has met. 


Rates D, Humes) 


Deross the Desk 


When January 1 of the civil year 
falls on Tuesday, the following Sunday 
(January 6) is designated in the eccle- 
siastical calendar as Epiphany. The 
word comes into our English language 
by the process of transliteration; that 
is, English letters are used to convey 
the sound of the word, shortened by 
one syllable, as it was used by the 
Greek-speaking Christians in the early 
centuries of the Church. It was cele- 
brated on January 6 as the festival 
celebrating the incarnation of the Son 
of God. It thus contained by implica- 
tion some of the significance attached 
later to December 25, though in a more 
general sense. Its emphasis was on “the 
appearance of Christ in the flesh, and 
particularly on the manifestation of 
His Messiahship at His baptism in the 
Jordan River.” 

The placement of December 25 in the 
church calendar occurred, says Philip 
Schaff in his church history, not earlier 
than the fourth century, and its recog- 
nition was under the sponsorship of 
the Roman Church. It was from the 
beginning and exclusively the festival 
of the Nativity of Jesus. It grew in 
popularity, and in the western church 
diverted the regard for January 6, 
which had gradually focused on the 
“adoration of the Christ by the Wise 
Men, on the first miracle, and some- 
times on the feeding of the five thou- 
sand.” The Wise Men under the favor 
of a fostering tradition became “the 
three kings.” The mysterious appear- 
ance of these non-Jews and their wor- 
ship of the Child at Bethlehem became 
the warrant for undertaking the mis- 
sion of Christianity to the Gentiles. Its 
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season is celebrated by us Lutherans 
as the period during which the 
Church’s call to obey the Great Com- 
mission is emphasized and the activi- 
ties of our communion are offered for 
appreciation and extension. Epiphany 
and Foreign Missions are thus inti- 
mately connected. 


Foreign Missions in 1946 

Among the comments made by post- 
war observers of ecclesiastical civic 
affairs one was unique in its boldness. 
It was proposed that Hirohito would 
become a convert to Christianity, 
thereby interrupting finally and for all 
future decades the competition with 
the true faith of Shintoism, Buddhism, 
and more grossly pagan cults. It was 
argued in defense of the forecast, that 
before the war the Emperor “has ob- 
served with great interest the growing 
influence of Christian missionaries, the 
Gospel they proclaimed, and the mo- 
rality their converts practiced.” Shin- 
toism has suffered a defeat as thorough 
as has Nazism and Fascism in Europe, 
and the conduct of General MacArthur 
and the G. I.’s in Japan has been stern 
but respectful of human rights. 

We are not “among the prophets” 
from whom this highly attractive hope 
issued, but we were reminded by past 
events that similar influences have 
been effective in former national crises. 
It was the decision of Constantine in 
A.D. 313 to give the Christian banner 
priority over the Roman eagles that 
established our religion and made the 
ascendency of the Occident over the 
Orient an ultimate reality. Charle- 
magne’s coronation in Rome.on Christ- 
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mas Day, a.p. 800, began the winning 
of northern pagans to acceptance of 
the Christian Church. The Russian 
Czar’s conclusion to establish th> Bible 
and the Eastern Church in the area 
of his absolute authority had an effect 
which, rightly used by his successors, 
would have given no occasion for com- 
munism. 

We do not prophesy a coming ascen- 
dency of our religion when Japan and 
other sections of the Far East are re- 
turned to orderly government. It does 
seem possible, however, that the su- 
periority of the Christian code of 
morals and the inspiration of the prom- 
ises of the Gospel will be more widely 
accepted and thereby more dominant 
than ever before. 

And no better fate could be wished 
Emperor Hirohito than his conversion 
to faith in Christ, and into no more 
distinguished company could he be 
ushered than that which comprises the 
confessors from paganism to the Cross. 


The Foreign Board's Annual Report 
Repetition has produced expectancy 
on the part of the United Lutheran 
Church in America that its Board of 
Foreign Missions will render a report 
of its stewardship on or near January 
first of alternate years. The 1945 
pamphlet came to the desks. of the 
pastors in December, 1945. The next 
general report will probably be that 
which is submitted to the coming 
U. L. C. A. convention next October. 
The pamphlet devotes 130 of its 144 
pages to reports from each of the four 
main fields in which missionaries served 
the Gospel in the year 1944. Geographi- 
cally the booklet is divided into records 
of work done in India, Liberia, Argen- 
tina, and British Guiana. One at once 
marks the absence of information from 
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Japan and China, from which fields the 

missionaries were nearly all withdrawn 

in order that international complica- 

tions might be avoided. (The mission- 

aries did not desert the cause to which > 
they had consecrated their lives. Their 

governments demanded their repatri- 

ation.) 

For a comprehensive view of all the 
fields one looks at the statistical sum- 
mary on page two of the cover, where 
missionaries, national workers, con- 
gregations, baptized and communing 
members are specified. Next in order 
are statistics relative to schools. The 
last two items report benevolence and 
fees. The total of money given by the 
parishes is $367,006. Most of this comes 
from India; properly so, since this is 
by far the largest of the missions. 

Much more complete statistical tables 
appear on pages 128 and 129, where 
the figures are given in greater detail. 
Distinctive of this major portion of the 
report is the person or persons to 
whom missioning is committed. A few 
excellent pictures add attractiveness. 
We do not undertake to provide a sum- 
mary of these reports. We deem their 
contents such as to justify urging you 
to get a copy and read it page by page, 
field by field, and section by section. 

For “up to date” information, the 
news section of THE LUTHERAN will be 
used by the Board and others inter- 
ested in this basic cause. At no time 
since 1920 have there been more and 
greater opportunities to obey our 
Lord’s commands to work in His vine- 
yard. But opposition will be every- 
where manifested. Mass defense of our 
foreign mission policies will produce a_ 
momentum in behalf of the Great Com- 
mission. 


Nathan PF? MM elhorn 
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Sleepers awake 


Sirs: 

Thank God for the challenging courage 
and righteous indignation of such articles 
as Dr. Paul Empie’s in Tue LuTHeran of 
Dec. 19. Such articles give evidence that 


something has disturbed the sleeping 
watchmen on Zion’s walls. Our Christian 
public opinion warrants that such men 
speak out boldly. 

Please deposit the enclosed amount im- 
mediately with our trustworthy Lutheran 
representatives where it will satisfy the 
greatest need. (Check enclosed.) 

C. L. RAMME 


Pagan? 
Sirs: 

I ran across a statement in THE Lvu- 
THERAN that I did not like, and which I 
would like you to explain. You called the 
song, “Beautiful Isle of Somewhere,” a 
pagan song. I would like to know why 
it is a pagan song. x 


In an article by the editor (Nov. 28, page 
17) it was proposed that such a song as 
“Beautiful Isle” be not sung at funerals, 
for it fails to “express clear and brave 
Christian faith.” This song is pagan be- 
cause it expresses vague religious feeling 
without any word of Christian conviction. 
Compare it with a real hymn of the 
church, such as “For All the Saints Who 
from Their Labors Rest.” 


Approves film 
Sirs: 

Recently I had the privilege of seeing the 
film, “Our Vines Have Tender Grapes,” a 
soul-stirring story of the Norwegians of 
Wisconsin. In the church scene as the peo- 
' ple are coming out of church the sign- 
_ board read, “Bethel Evangelical Lutheran 
Church.” It was not very large or prom- 
inent, but it was there. 
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LETTERS 


It occurs to me that our church leaders 
and publication ought to be as alert in 
approving the good as in condemning the 
evil. When a film of such high quality is 
produced, the church and its publications 
should give favorable comment and praise. 

Watrer Cowen 


Do likewise 


Sirs: 

I consider Tue LutHeraN—received in 
quantity in our congregation—an impor- 
tant factor in the marked advancement in 
our congregation during the past four 
years. Here is the record: 

Before we went on the quantity basis: 
Communing membership, 248; apportion- 
ment paid, $325; specials paid, $120. 

Four years later, with THe LuTHERAN 
distributed: Communing membership, 364; 
apportionment, $1,480; specials, $1,157. This 
year will mark additional gains: Appor- 
tionment in full, $1,745; World Action in 
full; support of a parish abroad; gifts to 
every ULC institution on our territory. 

This type of work is possible where we 
have an enlightened membership. Much 
credit is due to the writers making con- 
tributions to the congregation through 
THe LUTHERAN. ALLEN K. Trout 


About our “Clinic” 


Sirs: 
I beg you, sirs, no longer mix 
Religious news with Dottie Dix. 
If Jane is sad, please do not use 
Tue LUTHERAN’s print to cure her blues. 
To calm a soul, it won’t suffice 
To type a page of such advice. 
Terry MULLINS 


A printed page is not a cure 

For Janie’s woes, we feel quite sure. 
Yet sage advice, at any rate, 

May help her to start thinking straight. 
When things are tough, we hope Jane will 
Call on her friend, Earl Rudisill. 
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Society Gets Superintendent 


Drs. Fry, Long 
and Aasgaard to 
Address Laymen 


By CHARLES VENABLE 


Curtcaco—The Rev. 
George Edward 
Cressman, pastor of 
Acacia Park Church, 
Chicago, was elected 
superintendent of the 
United Lutheran Social Mission Society of 
Illinois at the meeting of the board of di- 
rectors, Dec. 13. It is expected that Pastor 
Cressman will take up his new duties Feb. 
1, after a visit to various types of social 
mission centers in the East. 

While a student at the Philadelphia 
Seminary, from which he graduated in 
1943, Pastor Cressman was active in social 

welfare and mission work in 
ILLINGIS the Philadelphia area. For 

nearly two years he has had 
a fruitful ministry in one of the rapidly 
growing missions of the Chicago area. 
Along with the administrative duties of 
his post, he will do graduate work in the 
school of social service administration at 
the University of Chicago. 

The Social Mission Society, founded by 
David A. Davy in 1925, has been without 
a superintendent for nearly two years 
since the resignation of William F. Buch, 
now pastor of St. Paul’s Church, El Paso, 
Texas. Administrative oversight during 
this vacancy has been given by Freeman 
A. Kunz, pastor of St. Peter’s Church, 
Chicago. He is president of the board of 
directors of the society. 

Intino1s Synop practiced Lutheran unity 
in a big way, Nov. 25, when synod or- 
dained Vladimir Benko, formerly of the 
Slovak Zion Synod, and Everett Erickson, 
formerly of the Augustana Synod. Both 
young men are sons of pastors and grad- 
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Rev. G. E. Cressman 


uated from Chicago Seminary, Nov. 11. 
The ordination service was held in Em- 
manuel Lutheran Church, Maywood, with 
fathers of the ordinands participating in 
the service. Pastor Benko has been called 
to Unity Church, St. Louis, and Pastor 
Erickson to Immanuel Church, Cairo. 

Cuicaco LuTHERAN pastors had occasion ~ 
to appreciate anew the debt Christians 
owe to Luther for the enrichment of 
Christmas when Dr. Charles W. Kegley of 
Chicago Seminary presented three Christ- 
mas sermons by Luther, taken from Ger- 
man sources, at their December meeting. 
Busy pencils suggested Chicago churches 
had their Christmas services enriched be- 
cause of their pastors’ contact with Lu- 
ther. 

Officers of the Chicago Lutheran Min- 
isters’ Association for 1946 are Pastors 
Ralph McClintoch, president; Bruno Neu- 
mann, vice-president; George Cressman, 
secretary; and Wesley Smuzer, treasurer. 

Cuicaco LuTHERAN laymen have made 
arrangements for a meeting in the Civic 
Opera House, Chicago’s largest loop audi- 
torium, on Jan. 20, at which Drs. J. A. 
Aasgaard and Ralph H. Long will give 
brief reports, and Franklin Clark Fry, a 
fuller account of their visit to Europe. 
It is expected that this urgently awaited 
report of the commission to Europe will 
dramatize, as no other single event has 
yet done, the gigantic task of the Chris- 
tian Church in a shaken and shattered 
world. 

Pui CAVARRETTA, voted the most val- 
uable baseball player in the National 
League, a member of the bowling team 
of Edgebrook Church, spoke at the father 
and son dinner of Trinity Church, Elgin, 
the Rev. Harmon J. McGuire pastor. He 
captivated his hearers with his presenta- 
tion of the clean, wholesome and construc- 
tive standards of Christian living. 

A 220-paGE History of Carthage College, 
written by W. C. Spielman of the faculty, 
has been issued in connection with the 
75th anniversary of the school. Bids for 
the erection of the new men’s dormitory, 
anniversary gift of the supporting synods, 
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Graduates of Northwestern Seminary, Dec. 14, are shown. Standing are Milus W. Bonker, Warren 
F. Zemlick, Trevor Sandness, George T. L. Jacobsen, Clarence Hansen, Wilbur E. Wicklund, 
Everett P. Bunck, Donald P. Mosling. Seated are Milan Swasko, Richard Gaenslen, President 
P. H. Roth, Carlos Torres and Jerald C. Brauer 


Illinois, Iowa, Wartburg, and Northwest, 
will be acted on at the meeting of the 
board of trustees, Feb. 6. 

Dr. GreorcE B. ARBAUGH, former professor 
of philosophy at Carthage and, since 1941, 
pastor at West Allis, Wis., is now head of 
the department of philosophy at Augustana 
College, Rock Island, Ill. — 

SERIOUS ILLNESS hovered over two pas- 
tors’ homes this Christmas season. Mrs. 
Armin G. Weng, wife of the president of 
Illinois Synod, has been confined to her 
home since an operation at the Mayo 
Clinic, Rochester, Minn., a year ago. Mrs. 
Royal E. Lesher, wife of the pastor of St. 
Mark’s Church, Chicago, also is reported 
seriously ill. 

Norty Austin CuurcH presented its pas- 
tor, Dr. F. W. Otterbein, a new automobile 
on the 25th anniversary of his pastorate 
and of his ordination. Grace Church, the 
Rev. H. G. Twietmeyer pastor, dedicated 
carillonier chimes on its recent homecom- 
ing Sunday. Redeemer Church, the Rev. 
George J. Ehrich pastor, celebrated its 
40th anniversary and St. John’s Church, 
Maywood, the Rev. Luther O. Cooperrider 
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pastor, its 35th, with a mortgage burning, 
both the week of Nov. 15. The Rev. Paul 
W. Dieckman was installed as Lutheran 
student pastor for the Chicago area at 
Woodlawn Emmanuel Church, adjacent to 
the campus of the University of Chicago. 
Lr, LUTHER YARGER SEIBERT, USN Chap- 
lains’ Corps, returned last week to the pas- 
torate of Elmhurst Church after a three- 
year leave of absence for military service. 
On entering the service, Pastor Seibert 
tendered his resignation to the congrega- 
tion but the congregation voted to extend 
him leave of absence instead and arranged 
with the Rev. K. E. Irvin, pastor of 
Epiphany Church, for pastoral service. 
Capt. Atrrep H. Stont, USA Chaplains’ 
Corps, who separated from military serv- 
ice at the expiration of his terminal leave, 
Christmas Day, has accepted the call to 
Trinity Church, Mt. Morris. Before en- 
tering military service he was pastor of 
Amity Church, Lena. Capt. Ivan Ross, 
USA Chaplains’ Corps, accepted the call 
to St. Andrew’s Church, Chicago. For- 
merly pastor of St. John’s Church, 
Napoleon, Ind., he served the major part 
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of his military duty in the Canal Zone. 

Dr. JoHN M. Bramxamp, former pres- 
ident of Illinois Synod, and, until his re- 
cent retirement, pastor of Emmanuel 
Church, Maywood, will be associated with 
his son, Louis, in a new book store to be 
opened shortly in Park Ridge. Dr. Bram- 
kamp will give particular attention to 
religious books and literary articles. 

Miss RutH Seaspury, secretary of mis- 
sionary education for the Congregational 
_Christian Church, spoke about her travels 
in India at the 51st convention of Chicago 
Conference, Women’s Missionary Society, 
Nov. 13, in Unity Church. 

Other speakers included Dr. Armin G. 
Weng and Dr. Mary E. Markley. 


High School Students are Guests 
At Retreat in Western Seminary 
By Martin ScHROEDER 


Lincotn—Western Seminary, Fremont, 
observed its Second Life Service Retreat 
during the Thanksgiving holidays. The 

purpose is to aid boys of 
NEBRASKA high school age make plans 

for the future. A challenge 
to full-time service in the work of the 
church was presented. Guest speakers were 
Dr. Alfred J. Beil, Lawrence, Kan., and the 
Rev. Joseph W. Frease, executive secre- 
tary of the Luther League of America. 

AFTER A COMPLETE overhauling of the 
church interior, St. Paul’s congregation, 
south of Leigh, is gratified over the new 
arrangement of the pews which presents 
a center aisle over against the former 
three-division seating distribution. Re- 
opening of the church took place in con- 
nection with the annual mission festival, 
at which time the local pastor, the Rev. 
J. A. Bahnsen, was assisted by Pastors 
Rudolph Moehring, Thomas Tychsen, and 
Hermann Goede. An out-of-town guest at 
the celebration was Sister Adele Dasen- 
brock of St. Mark’s Church, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., a daughter of St. Paul’s con- 
gregation. 
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AN OFFERING exceeding $1,700 was re- 
ceived on the day of the mission festival 
at Friedens Church, Lincoln. This is the 
largest one-day offering on record in this 
congregation. Dr. M. Koolen is the pastor. 
Guest speakers were Dr. F. W. Nolte, the 
Rev. H. M. Biedenweg, and the Rev. W. F. 
V. Churchill. 

Miptanp CoLteceE, Fremont, has been 
authorized by its board of directors to 
begin construction of the new men’s dor- 
mitory as soon as possible. The $25,000 
gift by the city of Fremont helped greatly 
in bringing the day nearer when building 
activities would be under way. 

Tue Rev. C. P. Trangerc, Chicago, IIl., 
spoke at the harvest home festival in St. 
John’s Church, Lanham, Kan. He also ad- 
ministered the sacrament of Holy Baptism 
to his grandson, Stanley Werner, first- 
born of Pastor and Mrs. Werner Welchert 
of St. John’s. 

Tue Rev. R. Morewrinc began his new 
duties as pastor of St. Paul’s Church, © 
(South) Hastings, Jan. 1. Improvements 
were made to church and parsonage. 

St. Prrer’s CONGREGATION, Creston, re- 

dedicated their church the first Sunday in 
Advent. All windows were replaced with — 
stained glass memorials; the church has 
been newly painted and decorated inside 
and out; and new sets of paraments have 
been provided for the entire church year. 
The Rev. Hermann Goede, president of 
Midwest Synod, assisted Pastor R. L. Job- 
man. 
Tue Linpy mission, Church of the Good 
Shepherd, is gathering building material | 
for a new church. A recent purchase is a | 
vacant two-story dwelling which, when | 
salvaged, will provide much valuable 
lumber and woodwork. The church coun- | 
cil has also been authorized to shop 
around for a house for possible removal 
to Lindy for a parsonage. Gifts of grain 
and livestock are being solicited for the 
benefit of the building fund. The Rev. 
Lorin J. Wolff is the missionary pastor. 

Dr. A. O. Frank left Salem Church, 
Fremont, Dec. 1, to assume the pastorate 
of Reformation Church, St. Paul, Minn. 
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Walter €. Langsam Inaugurated 
President of Wagner College 


Dr. Walter Consuelo Langsam was in- 
stalled 12th president of Wagner College, 
Staten Island, Dec. 12. 

Dr. Langsam served in the Office of 
Strategic Services in Washington, D. C., 


since 1944. Prior to that 
NEW YORK time, from 1938 to 1944, he 
taught at Union College, 
Schenectady, and was the youngest full 
professor on that faculty. A noted author, 
historian, and member in the Phi Beta 
Kappa collegiate honorary society, Dr. 
Langsam has had 19 years experience in 
college teaching and administrative work. 
In his inaugural address President 
Langsam emphasized “faith, self-reliance, 
perseverance, tolerance, intellectual curi- 
osity, a sense of humor, and willingness 
to compromise, as the permanent values 
which should be derived from a college 
education.” 


When in the Palm Beaches visit 


The First United Lutheran Church 
318 LAKEVIEW AVENUE 
WEST PALM BEACH - FLORIDA 


Rev. William Long Dowler, Pastor 
CHURCH SCHOOL 


11:00 A.M 
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in St. Louis 
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St. MARK’S 
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FREDERICK F. MUELLER, Ph.D., Pastor 
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“The answer to the problem of a peace- 
ful brotherhood of mankind lies as it long 
has lain, in education,” he said. The new 


President W. C. Langsam 


president stressed the fact that since man 
is spiritual, intellectual, and physical in 
his make-up, all sides of his being must 
be properly developed. 


Two Long Island Congregations 
Conducting Building Campaigns 
By A.rrep J. KRAHMER 


Lone Istanp—Two congregations in the 
Long Island Conference have been con- 
ducting successful campaigns to erect new 


churches, another has just 
NEW YORK celebrated its freedom from 

debt, and a fourth made 
the newspapers with a sacrificial gift to 
Lutheran World Action. 

Good Shepherd, Bellaire, the Rev. Lauri 
J. Anderson pastor, is just completing a 
campaign for $40,000. In the spring the 
congregation plans erection of one of the 
most unusual buildings in the Lutheran 
Church. It is to be a church and parish 
house of modern functional design costing 
$110,000. The campaign slogan is “A 
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Unique Church for a Unique People,” and 
the campaign literature argues, “Why 
should we try to house twentieth-century 
Christianity in the churches of yesterday?” 

Sr. Marruew’s Cuurcu, Ozone Park, the 
Rev. Fred McLaughlin pastor, is another 
congregation which intends to build. 
Plans call for a new building in two years. 
The church has just completed a cam- 
paign for $30,000. Plans call for a reloca- 
tion of the church on lots already pur- 
chased. 

Curist CHuRCH, Ozone Park, the Rev. 
Ernest A. Meyer pastor, erected a new 
parsonage in 1941 at a cost of $10,000. The 
indebtedness at that time was $7,000. On 
Dec. 16, a special service was held for 
burning of the mortgage. The secretary 
of the bank holding the mortgage com- 
mented, during the service, that this debt 
had been liquidated at a faster rate than 
any other church mortgage his bank had 
ever held. 

Sunpay Scuoot children of Christ 
Church, Flushing, the Rev. Eugene 
Strebel pastor, made news recently when 
they offered to do without the usual 
Christmas box of candy in order that the 
money might be used for European relief 
through Lutheran World Action. Local 
newspapers published a fine story of their 
action. 

Grace CuurcH, Forest Hills, the Rev. 
Alfred J. Krahmer pastor, has made news 
by the creation of an unusual Christmas 
window display. Utilizing one of the 
prominent store fronts of town, the church 
has arranged an exhibit showing the 
manger, Joseph, Mary, and the shepherds, 
with the wise men approaching from a 
distance. 

QuEENS LUTHERANISM is unique among 
Protestants in that it is the only denom- 
ination with a social welfare agency in 
the county. That agency is the Lutheran 
Service Center for Queens, an intersyn- 
odical agency, headed by Mrs, Tilly Egner, 
director and case worker. The 12-year- 
old center is closing one of its most suc- 
cessful years, considering the support 
given by the co-operating churches and 
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also the Christian service rendered. The 
annual meeting of the center was held at 
the Ottilie Home, Jamaica, Jan. 9. Dr. 
Robert Searle, general secretary of the 
Greater New York Federation of Churches, 
spoke. 

Wacner COLLEGE’s new president, Dr. 
Walter C. Langsam, spoke at the Decem- 
ber meeting of Lutheran Men of Queens, 


._ in Holy Trinity Church, Hollis, Dr. Ray- 


mond Deitz pastor. Dr. Langsam spoke 
of his work in Europe for the Office of 
Strategic Service of the U. S. Government. 

QUEENS CONTRIBUTIONS to New York 
Synod’s campaign for erection of a stu- 
dent church in Cambridge, Mass., were 
topped by only two other districts in 
synod. Queens churches also played a 
prominent part in the Reformation service 
conducted by the Long Island Conference 
at the Brooklyn Academy of Music, Nov. 
4. Twenty-five hundred persons attended. 
An offering of $1,000 was contributed to 
Lutheran World Action. 


IN SEATTLE 
A FRIENDLY WELCOME AWAITS YOU 
t 


Central lutheran Church 


Eleventh Avenue at East Olive Street 


(Near Downtown) 
H. STANLEY HOLMAN, Pastor 


CHURCH SCHOOL 


DIVINE SERVICE 11:00 A.M. 


PITTSBURGH Visitors Are Invited 
to attend the Services of 


First Lutheran Church 


GRANT ST., Near SIXTH AVE. 
REV. A. J. HOLL, D.D., Pastor 


Sunday Services 
9:30 A. M. 
11:00 A. M. 
8:00 P. M. 


“To be spiritually 
minded is life and 
peace.” 


Morning Service 
Broadcast over 
Sta.WJAS 
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THE Rev. EMANUEL W. Hammer, former 
Lieutenant Commander in the Chaplain 
Corps, USNR, was released from active 
duty Nov. 5, and reported for duty as 
Protestant chaplain at the Veterans’ Hos- 
pital, Northport, Dec. 3. 

Prior to three years’ service in the Navy 
he was pastor of Immanuel Church, 
Meriden, Conn., for almost 11 years. 


North Carolina Synod Churches 
Announce Liquidation of Debts 
By C. A. PHILLIes 


SALISBURY—AII churches of North Caro- 
lina Synod are free from debt. 
This was announced recently when the 


mission congrega- 

NORTH CAROLINA ‘ons at Asheville 

Kannapolis 

freed themselves from financial obligation 

and were dedicated. The practice in the 

synod is that no church may be dedicated 
until free from debt. 

Liquidation of debts in the synod the 
past three years totals $150,000. 

THE 1946 meEETING of Synod will be held 
in Augsburg Church, Winston-Salem, Feb. 
19-21. 

THE Rev. Leroy C. TREXLER was installed 
pastor of Good Shepherd Church, Golds- 
boro, Nov. 25, and the Rev. Paul B. Cobb 
pastor of Calvary, Concord, Dec. 2. The 

_ Goldsboro congregation plans a new par- 
_sonage in 1946. 
| Tue Rev. J. A. Linn, who has been 
| synod’s missionary at Hendersonville the 
| past several years, has accepted a call to 
| Mt. Olive, Hickory, effective January 1946. 
GROUND-BREAKING ceremonies were held 
| Nov. 18 at the site of the proposed Chris- 
tiana Church near here. Construction was 
begun the following week on a structure 
replacing the building destroyed by fire 
' last March. Friends and members gave 
-. more than $5,000 to be added to the build- 
} ing fund. The Rev. Paul G. Kinney is 


-pastor, 
DR PAUL. C; — Lutheran, World 
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Action director, spoke at the State Broth- 
erhood convention in St. John’s, Salis- 
bury, Nov. 20. “Lutherans have just begun 
the fight,” he said. “The Lutheran Church 
in Europe has suffered losses greater than 
any other denomination. We must help 
them rebuild.” Luther G. Boliek, Hickory, 
was elected president for the next bien- 
nium; E. W. Wagoner, Salisbury, vice- 
president; Fred R. Smyre, Hickory, secre- 
tary; and Arthur Cross, Salisbury, statis- 
tical secretary. 

THE FUNERAL of Mrs. Jane Rhodes Smyre, 
aged 91, an active member of Emmanuel 
Church, Lincolnton, was held in the 
church Nov. 15. The Rev. Albert H. Keck, 
pastor, officiated. 


When in the Nation’s Capital Visit 


LUTHER PLACE MEMORIAL 


“The Church at the Luther Monument” 
Thomas Circle, 14th and N Sts., N. W. 


Sunday School for All Ages at He 45 
The Morning Service at 11:0 
Fellowship Supper at 5:30 P. ML 
Luther Leagues at 6:30 P. M. 
Evening Worship at 7:30 P. M. 


L. Ralph Tabor, Pastor 


Welcome to 


DES MOINES, IOWA 


ST. JOHN'S 
EV. LUTHERAN CHURCH 


SIXTH AVE. and KEOSAUQUA WAY 
In downtown Des Moines—where friends 
from all parts of America are at home 
in Christ. : 

Rev. Frederick J. Weertz, D.D., Pastor 
Rev. Frederick J. Sager, B.D., Assistant 


Services at 9:15 A. M. and 11:00 A. M. 
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Highest Military Medal Awarded 


An Ohio soldier, who planned to enter 
the ministry upon discharge from the 
army, received the Congressional Medal 
of Honor, posthumously, Dec. 15, in Mag- 
nolia High School. 

He was Pfc. J. R. Hastings, member of 

Trinity Church, Magnolia, who 
OHIO died in action at Diabenderhohe, 

Germany, April 16, 1945. The 
16th Ohioan to receive the award since it 
was inaugurated in 1862, he was the only 
member of Trinity to lose his life in the 
war. 


His mother, Mrs. S. A. Hastings, re- 
ceived the medal from Col. F. R. Ostander, 


When in St. Louis, Missouri, visit 


FAITH LUTHERAN CHURCH 


ARTHUR M. NEUMANN, Pastor 
2831 Kingshighway (5000 W) 
SUNDAY SERVICES 10.45 A. M. 


MIAMI 


When in America’s Civilian and Military 
Heaith Center in Florida Visit 


HOLY TRINITY 
United Lutheran Church 


Eighth Avenue S. W. and Second Street 
LUTHER A. THOMAS, D.D., Pastor 
CHURCH SCHOOL, 9:45 A. M. 
THE SERVICE, 11:00 A. M. 

A HEARTY WELCOME AWAITS YOU 


When in SAN FRANCISCO 


visit historic 


St. Mark’s Lutheran Church 


“Founded 1849” 
1135 O’FARRELL STREET 


Church School—9:45 A. M. 
Chief Service—11.00 A. M. 
Youth Vespers— 
6.00 and 7.00 P. M. 


J. George Dorn, D.D. 
Pastor 
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commanding Fletcher Hospital, Cambridge, 
Ohio. The exercises were arranged by the 
Rev. Gerald G. North, pastor of Trinity 
Church, and Mr. R. F. Cain, mayor of 
Magnolia. 

Participating in the memorial observ- 
ance were Captain S. W. Howard of 
Fletcher Hospital, who read the presiden- 
tial citation; and the Hon. Frank Lausche, 
governor of Ohio. 


Golden Anniversary is Observed — - 
By Luther Leagues in Reading 
By LuTHER SCHLENKER 


Reapinc—Highty-one persons attended 
the 50th anniversary dinner of the Lu- 
ther League in Calvary Church, Laurel- 
dale. 

It was announced by Russell Labe, con- 
ference president, that Reading is to be 


host at the synod- 
PENNSYLVANIA ical Luther League 

Convention 
summer in St. Luke’s and Holy Spirit 
churches. After the dinner a Thanksgiv- 
ing Rally was held in the church with Dr. 
John W. Doberstein, chaplain of Muhlen- 
berg College, giving the address. 

THE BOARD of the Inner Mission Society 
of Reading entertained guests of the Lu- 
theran Hospice at a Christmas party Dec. 
18. Caroling, showing of colored Christ- 
mas slides, a talk by Pastor Frank E. 
Radcliffe, and presentation of gifts to the 
guests were features of the program. 

THE Rev. Harotp SELL, formerly of St. 
Paul’s Church, Numidia, began his pastor- 
ate at St. Paul’s Church, Fleetwood, Jan. 
6. The church separated recently from the 
Topton Parish, of which the Rev. William 
H. Kline is pastor. 

More THAN 400 persons attended a serv- 
ice of recognition for Pastor Kline and 
the Rev. A. G. Woodring, pastor of the 
Mennonite Brethren in Christ Parish, for 
their long and faithful pastorates. Recog- 
nition scrolls were presented the men by 
Hugh Jones, burgess of Fleetwood. 
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PACIFIC LUTHERAN 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
THE LIBRARY 


next 


THE Rev. WesBsTER K. REINERT, pastor of 
_ Grace Church, Phillipsburg, N. J., resigned 
his pastorate to as- 
sume the superin- 
tendency of the Lu- 
theran Home at Top- 
ton. He succeeds the 
Rev. J. O. Henry, 
superintendent for 36 
years, who has been 


Welcome to Los Angeles, California 


named superintend- | rH FIRST ENGLISH LUTHERAN CHURCH 
ent emeritus. 3119 W. Sixth Street 
: . ALBERT B. SCHWERTZ, D.D., Pastor 
Pastor Reinert is In the heart of the Wilshire district. 
past president of the Morning Worship, 11:00 O’clock. 
New Jersey Confer- 
Rev. W. K. Reinert ence and a member 
of the examining You Can Have Two Years 
| committee of the Ministerium of Pennsyl- of College! 


vania. He has participated in Boy Stout 
and Red Cross activities and was a trustee 
of the Phillipsburg Public Library. : ; 
THE Women’s Misstonary Society of Happy dormitory life ; 
the East Pennsylvania Conference, Cen- Responsibilities of leadership 
tral Pennsylvania Synod, Mrs. W. Edward Excellent academic training 
_ McHale president, met at St. Matthew’s _ Graduation with your class 
_ Church, Reading. Featuring the sessions in the junior college of the ULCA 
- were addresses by Dr. Ralph Long, execu- e 
tive secretary of the National Lutheran Nar OL) ( ol, lege 


Council, and the Rev. Paul H. Gleichman, 


With every opportunity for a full 
college life 


missionary on furlough from India. Mrs. Preparation for life work 
«Gz Ellwood Dieter led a panel discussion Training in unusual talents 
_ on “How We Work.” Devotions were con- Possible transfer for college degree 


ducted by Mrs. J. Harold Mumper. 
THE Women’s Misstonary Society of 

| Reading Conference, Ministerium of Penn- 

sylvania, met in St. Luke’s Church, Read- 

‘ing. Speakers included Miss Hazel Naugle, 

‘missionary to India; Mrs. Ruth Mougey When in ‘ 

Worrell of the United Council of Church Baltimore visit 
‘/Women; and Mrs. Charles A. Mathias, TRINITY 
president of the synodical pracy. A new Luth eran Chu rch 

society, St. Peter’s (Becker’s) Church, was 2100 W. Balthnore St. 
received into membership. Officers elected Two blocks from the High- 
for the coming year were: President, Mrs. aA a Mel eka 
| Ralph F. Hettinger; first vice-president, 


For information write— 
The Rev. Henry E. Horn, President 
Box K, Marion, Virginia 


center of the city direct to 


: : the church. 
Mrs. A. C. Schenck; second vice-president, Pee eerneis DDS Pastor 
Mrs. Ira Klick; recording secretary, Mrs. Matthew I. Wiencke, 
_F. Leroy Taney; statistical secretary, Mrs. Assistant 
j SERVICES 8:36 and 11:00 A. M. 
ee Gree k BIBLE SCHOOL 9:45 A. M. 
ONE OF THE SESSIONS of the Berks 4 Chidid Welcone to Alt 


County Sabbath School Association was 
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held at Calvary Church, Laureldale, the 
Rev. Mark Trexler pastor. Chief speakers 
were Miss Edith A. Loose and the Rev. 
Ira S. Sassaman. 

Two RURAL CHURCHES recently had the 
largest communion services in their his- 
tory, Longswamp Church, the Rev. Wilson 
Hartzell pastor, and St. Peter’s (Becker’s), 
the Rev. Luther Schlenker pastor. At 
Longswamp Pastor Hartzell also confirmed 
the largest class in the church’s history. 

Grace CuurcH, Reading, the Rev. A. C. 
Schenck pastor, celebrated Thanksgiving 
by burning the last of its bonds of in- 
debtedness. Besides clearing a debt of 
$10,000 in 16 years, the congregation also 
spent $5,300 for improvements. At the 
Advent communion eight adults were con- 
firmed and seven were received by let- 
ter. Of 120 in military service during the 
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Stone Between Sundays.” 


DR. ROSS STOVER’S “Heart-to-heart” Bible Talks, the 
“Friendly Sing” broadcast over WDAS, the soloists, the musi- 
cians and the fellowship help one to “Maintain the spiritual glow.” 


THE FRIENDLY TABERNACLE 


BROAD STREET AND ROOSEVELT BOULEVARD 
(Broad Street Subway to Hunting Park Station) 


THURSDAY NIGHT, 7:30 


Philadelphia’s Largest Regular Mid-Week Prayer Service. 
Known to the hundreds who attend as “A Spiritual Stepping 


war, 37 have been discharged. 

Sr. Joun’s Cuurcu, Mohnton, recently 
celebrated its 45th anniversary and the 
35th anniversary of the pastorate of the 
Rev. Charles G. Heffner. Speakers were 
Pastors Frank E. Radcliffe, Mark K. Trex- 
ler, Elmer F. Wenrich, Walter H. Guigley, 
and Freeland Hemmig. 

A FEATURE of the Christmas celebration 
at St. Matthew’s Church, Reading, was a 
Christmas pageant written by the Rev, 
W. R. Siegart pastor, and directed by 
Sylvia G. Bergman. 

Two LocaL Lutheran pastors were on the 
program of the Rural Life Conference at 
the Evangelical School of Theology which 
was conducted under the auspices of the 
Department of Town and Country 
Churches of the Pennsylvania Council of 
Churches. The Rev. Mark K. Trexler, 
Calvary, Laureldale, conducted devotions, 
and the Rev. Elmer L. Leisey, St. Daniel’s, 
Robesonia, participated in a forum. 

A SYNOD-WIDE conference for congrega-_ 
tional evangelism was held at Trinity | 
Church, Reading, Dec. 18, under auspices | 
of the Board of Inner Missions, Ministe- | 
rium of Pennsylvania. The Rev. C. Frank- | 
lin Koch, executive secretary of the Board | 
of Social Missions, conducted the instruc-} 
tion periods. The Rev. Carl H. Moyer and! 
the Rev. E. J. Hoh described the evangel-- 
ism program conducted by Dr. O. W. Carl-- 
son in their congregations. Dr. Emil E.| 
Fischer, synod president, spoke, and the; 
Rev. W. A. Kuntzleman conducted devo-- 
tions. The Rev. F. L. Hemming, chairman) 
of the synodical department of veneers! 
outlined the program for 1946. 
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Merger Saves Church in Japan 
By Pau Levi Foutk 


York—The Christian Church in Japan 
was able to survive under the military 
government because of the merging of 
Protestant denominations in 1941. 

The merger and other details of the 
Christian religion were discussed before a 


meeting of mission- 
PENNSYLVANIA groups in St 

eter’s Church, by 
Mrs. B. F. Shively, returned missionary. 

Mrs. Shively was a teacher in the 
Doshisha, one of the outstanding univer- 
sities of Japan. 

A PAGEANT written by Miss Ruth Peeling 
featured the 50th anniversary convention 
of York District Luther League in St. 
Paul’s Church. Dr. Oscar F. Blackwelder 
was the principal Speaker. 

Zion CuHuRcH is conducting a member- 

ship drive for the Women’s Auxiliary of 
the National Lutheran Home for the Aged, 
Washington, D. C. 
. St. Paut’s Cuurcu, Newville, the Rev. 
Robert G. Reiter pastor, held a service of 
rededication Nov. 18, marking completion 
of repairs in the church auditorium. 


Two are Ordained in Virginia 
By P. J. BamMe 


STAUNTON—-Two young men of the 
Staunton Conference were ordained re- 
cently in their home congregations. 

They are Hensel B. Arehart, in Christ 


Church, Staunton, and 
VIRGINIA Virgil A. Moyer, in Grace 
Church, Waynesboro. The 
act of ordination was performed by Dr. 
J. J. Scherer, Jr., president of synod, and 
the sermons were preached by Dr. John 
Schmidt, professor in Southern Seminary. 
Triniry Cuurcu, Newport News, has 
purchased a new site for its church build- 
ing in the residential section of the city 
and plans to erect a new edifice before 
long. f 
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Satem Cuurcu, Mt. Sidney, has during 
the past three years graduated from the 
half-way to the 100 per cent class in pay- 
ing its apportioned benevolence. 

PLEASANT View CxHurcH, Staunton, of 
which Dr. T. G. Shuey is pastor, is the 
first rural Lutheran congregation in 
Augusta County to install a pipe organ. 

THE Rev. ALLAN H. FEeNNeER, pastor of 
Muhlenberg Church, Harrisonburg, is 
taking some advanced courses at Gettys- 
burg Seminary. The congregation has pur- 
chased a new location in the residential 
portion of the city. 
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Every ParisH in Staunton Conference 
enjoys the regular services of a pastor. 
To this fact can be attributed the confer- 
ence’s success in finances. For three years 
the conference has paid its benevolence in 
full. 

Mr. TERRY Mu.uins, recent graduate of 
the Philadelphia Seminary, has taken 
charge of the Augusta County Parish 
‘consisting of Bethlehem Congregation, 
Waynesboro, and Melanchthon Chapel, 
Weyers Cave. He will serve as a licentiate 
until the synod meeting in February. 


Major Stroup Speaks at Roanoke 

Three principles designed to offset fears 
arising from the war were set forth by 
Major Russell C. Stroup, featured speaker 
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on a three-day religious emphasis pro- 
gram at Roanoke College, Virginia. 

The speaker said fear reached a climax 
in the use of the atomic bomb with the 
result that men and nations have lost 
faith in one another. 

Principles which Christians must em- 
phasize to counteract this loss of faith are: 
Belief in the infinite value of each indi- 
vidual as a potential son of God; belief 
in the brotherhood of all men with no 
exceptions; and a recognition of differ- 
ences in privileges and talents among in- 
dividuals with insistance on the respon- 
sibility of the superior to serve rather than 
dominate the inferior. 

Spencer B. Sartamn has been elected 
president of the state planning commis- 
sion for the Virginia Conference of College 
YMCA’s. Plans are under way to revive 
this activity, which was curtailed during 
the war. Natural Bridge has been selected 
as the site for next conference in April. 


Laymen to Distribute Leaflets 

Two stewardship leaflets, scheduled for 
immediate printing, are to be made avail- 
able to the whole church, it was announced 
by Dr. Clarence C. Stoughton at an ad- 
ministrative committee meeting of the 
Lutheran Laymen’s Movement, Dec. 19, in 
Philadelphia. 

They are “The Essence and Purpose of 
Stewardship,” a reprint from Dr. W..H. 
Greever’s book, “The Work of the Lord”; 
and “God is the Owner,” a revision of a 
work by the late Arthur P. Black. 

Dr. Franklin C. Fry is expected to ad- 
dress a meeting of the laymen’s organiza- 
tion Jan. 15, in Philadelphia. 

The committee is recommending that | 
every church be encouraged to provide 
THE LUTHERAN for every member of its | 
council, 


WASHINGTON (Continued from page 11) | 


haven of refuge; and I believe that Pales- 
tine is the land where they should settle. 
It was granted to them after the last war 
by nations which had wrested this ruined | 
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wasteland from the Turkish Empire, and 
the Arab leaders of the time, who without 
any struggle were given an area a hun- 
dred times as large for their own way of 
life, gave their wholehearted consent. 

It was endorsed by fifty-two nations of 
the world in their solemn treaties. It is 
only the corrupt machinations of blind 
British imperialists, provoking an Arab 
bogy with their paid Arab reactionary 
puppets, who have failed their trust and 
barred the way to a great step of historic 
justice to a defenseless people. 


CHANGES OF PASTORATE 


ATKINSON, THOMAS. From Trinity Church, 
Lehighton, Pa. To Chaplaincy, Eastern Pen- 
itentiary. 


BALLEK, STEPHEN V. From Grace oes 


N. Arlington, N. J. To St. John's Church 
(Wendish), Bethlehem, Pa. 626 Evans St. 


BERKHEIMER, GEORGE H. From Chaplaincy. 
To Trinity Church, Arendtsville, Pa. 

BOTTIGER, MARLIN C. From Messiah Church, 
Downington, Pa. To Chaplaincy, Pennsyl- 
vania Inst. for Defective Delinquents, Mc- 
Connellstown, Pa. 

BRODELL, CHARLES E. From Friedens Church, 
Hegins, Pa. To Christ Church, Scranton, Pa. 
609 Cedar St. 

BUCH, WALDEMAR E. G. From Trinity — 
Church, Meadville, Pa. To First Church, 
Beaver Falls, Pa. 413 Sixteenth St. 

DIECKMAN, PAUL W. From Holy Com- 
munion Church, Detroit, Mich. To Chicago as 
Student Pastor. 1618 S. Eleventh Ave., May- 
wood, Ill. 

DITTMAR, GEORGE W. From Zion Church, 
Doylestown, Ohio. To First English Church, 
Marysville, Ohio. Oakland Hotel. 

FISHER, ROBERT F. From Warwood Church, 
Wheeling, W. Va. To Grace Church, York, 
Pa. 144 Jefferson Ave. 


NEW 1945-1946 


Supplement to the 
RFA Catalogue 


(s weady! 


Listing new films, slides and _ strips 
which have become available since the 
‘ last catalogue was printed, this brand 
new 8-page supplement should be on your desk now. 


Some of the new and varied films are on missionary work in 
China, winning youth to Christ, the life of William Penn, new 
Cathedral films, foreign and home missions—and many more. 


A list of changes in the 1944 catalogue will 
also be included. Write for your supplement to 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 
1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
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HASSKARL, FREDERICK. From St. Paul's 
Church, Annville, Pa. To Immanuel Church, 
Burholme, Philadelphia, Pa. 7415 Palmetto St. 

HAUSER, W. K. Board Missionary. From Sud- 
bury, Ontario, Canada. To Collinsville, Conn. 
Torrington Ave. 

HERZEL, FRANK B. From St. Paul's Church, 
Batesville, Ind. To Schellsburg, Pa., Parish. 
KAUFMAN, JEROME B. S. From Jehovah 
Church, Flat Rock, Mich. To Grace Church, 
Villa Park, Ill. N. Princeton Ave. and Elm St. 
MULLEN, P. H. R. Missionary Supt. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. To House of Prayer, Ali- 

quippa, Pa. 126 Orchard St. 

NEUMANN, ARTHUR M. From Trinity Church, 
Mt. Morris, Ill. To Faith Church, St. Louis, 
Mo. 5010 Terry Ave. 

PFEIFER, WILLIAM F., JR. From Chaplaincy. 
To First Church, Leechburg, Pa. 358 Main St. 


From 


I -HENRY: KECK: ie] 


STAINED: GLISS 


Boks 10J0-W-GENESEE-ST 
(eivide STEED IO a cee: NV+ “4 
bape So SKILLED * CRAFTSMANSHIP (9-4 
apn eM ORIGINAL” DESTONS & mm eho) 


MENEELY 
BELL CO. 


22 RIVER ST., 
TROY, N.Y. 


CLERICAL PULPIT ROBES 
Choir Gowns in All Styles 
CASSOCKS 
SURPLICES — STOLES 
CHURCH HANGINGS 
ALTAR LINENS 
CLERICAL SUITS — CLOAKS 
RABATS—RABAT YESTS—COLLARS—SHIRTS 


Inquiries Invited 


Cc. M. ALMY & SON, INC. 
662 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 


POOLE, DONALD R. From Calvary Church, 
Arnold, Pa. To Messiah Church, Wesleyville, 
Pa. 2027 Willow St. 

RICHTER, ROBERT C. McF. From Penn 
Church, Penn, Pa. To Mt. Zion Church, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 430 S. Evaline St. 

RILLING, JOHN F. From First Church, Spring- 
field, Ohio. To St. John's Church, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 14 E. Forty-ninth St. 

ROBINSON, RALPH C. From Chaplaincy. To 
St. Paul's Church, Spring Grove, Pa. 

ROGERS, EDWARD K. From Chaplaincy. To 
First Church, Warren, Pa. 211 East St. 

SCOTT, STANAGE A. From Trinity Church, 
Malinta, Ohio. To St. Paul's Church, Min- 
erva, Ohio. 508 W. Plain Ave. 

SHIERY, GEORGE H. U. From Trinity Church, 
Beatrice, Nebr. To Zion Church, Girardville, 
Pa. 119 A St. 

SIPES, HIRAM H. Foreign Missionary. From 
Philadelphia, Pa. To Andhra Christian Col- 
lege, Guntur Dist., Madras Presidency, India. 

SIPES, WILLIAM A. Board Missionary. From 
Torrington, Conn. To Brooklyn, N. Y. 564 
Second St. 

SMITH, FREDERICK A. Service Center Pastor, 
Norfolk, Va. To Lutheran Welfare Council, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 4042 Halldale Ave. 

STAHL, GLENN L. From Trinity Church, 
Hooversville, Pa. To Trinity Church, Taney- 
town, Md. W. Baltimore St. 

TILBERG, CEDRIC W. From Keller Memorial 
Church, Washington, D. C. To St. Paul's 
Church, Glenside, Pa. 18 N. Easton Rd. 

UMBERGER, EUGENE B. From St. Paul's 
Church, Richmondville, N. Y. To Ascension 
Church, Haddon Heights, N. J. 534 Fourth 
Ave. 

YOST, ISRAEL A. S. From Chaplaincy. To St. 
Paul's Church, Tower City, Pa. 449 E. Grand 
Ave. : 

ZIEGLER, EDGAR D., JR. From St. Paul's 
Church, Columbia, S. C. To St. Matthew's 
Church, Bloomsburg, Pa. I11 Market St. 


DECEASED 


Nellie V. Bickle 
Mrs. Nellie V. Bickle, wife of the Rev. 
Harvey Bickle 1065 Lincoln Way East, 
Chambersburg, Pa., died Dec. 19. Funeral 


The Lutheran 


services were conducted Dec. 22, in the 
Sellers Funeral Home, Chambersburg, by 
the Rev. William J. Schultz, Orrstown, 
Pa., assisted by the Rev. J. C. Sanders of 
Marion, Va. 


John E. Zimmerman 


The Rev. John Ernest Zimmerman, pas- 
tor of the Massillon, Ohio, parish, the past 
10 years, died Nov. 26, at the age of 69. 
Son of the late Pastor Isaac P. Zimmer- 
man, he was born at Fisherville, Pa., and 
attended college and seminary at Selins- 
grove, Pa. 


Pastor Zimmerman served congregations 
at Avis and Potts Grove, Pa., Mansfield, 
Wapakoneta and Bryan, Ohio, before be- 
coming pastor at Massillon. : 

In addition to his widow, he is survived 
by his mother, aged 93, and a sister, Mrs. 
Ruth Powell of Lancaster, Pa. 


CALENDAR 

JANUARY 

22-25—National Lutheran Council, Annual 
Meeting, Chicago. 

28-31|—California Synod. St. Michael's 


Church, Berkeley, Calif. 


Bring them back 


TO YOUR CHURCH 


Let the war veterans 
know that they are 
wanted and needed in 
your church, Make 
them feel the warmth 
of your welcome. 

Give each man and 
woman back from the 
wars a copy of GOOD- 
BY TO G.I. With that 
little book add an 
earnest invitation to 


come and worship with 
you. 


KKK 


“With all our 


hearts we 


YOU OWE THIS 
HELPING HAND TO 
EVERY MEMBER 
WHO HAS WORN 
A UNIFORM. 


“GOOD-BY TO G.I. meets a real need.”°’ 


“The most practical book | 
have yet run across. 
especially the 
upon religion and making 
the ‘foxhole’ experience a 
lasting one.’—Chaplain 
Robert G. Geiger. 


be proud to give its return- 


| like ing sons.”“—The Christian 
emphasis Advocate. 
KKK 
“Perhaps this reviewer’s 


most significant comment 
on this important volume 
is his strong recommenda- 
tion to his own church that 
it be presented to every 


sf 
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say, ‘Buy a copy of GOOD- 
BY TO G.I. for every man 
coming home.’ It is the kind 
of book a congregation can 


Order from Your 


Abingdon-Cokesbury 


one of the service person- 
nel.’’—I/nternational Journal 
of Religious Education. 


Own Roohstore 


In CONCLUSION 


e e e e e e e e 


We IN AMERICA WERE WONDERING 
whether Dr. Fry would get home for 
_ Christmas. Now we know he was more 
uncertain about that than anyone else. 
He took off from Paris in an Army 
transport plane on the morning of Dec. 
24. Early the next morning the plane 
was in Newfoundland, and there it 
stayed. Something had gone wrong. 

So the ULC president spent Christ- 
mas in Newfoundland, “in the most 
desolate spot on the earth’s surface that 
I have ever seen,” to quote him. He 
tried to fill in the hours by working on 
an address he is scheduled to give, but 
time dragged heavily—so near home 
and yet so far. 

Not until the next day did the im- 
patient passengers—mostly GI’s on 
emergency leave—get under way again. 
It was mid-afternoon when they 
reached New York. 


On THE 27TH some of us were at a 
committee meeting in the Church 
House. In walked Dr. Fry. Nothing in 
his appearance revealed the wear and 
tear of six weeks’ strenuous travel 
about war-torn Europe. His laughter 
was up to its well-known standard. 
One understands why a Copenhagen 
newspaper called’ him “the glad 
bishop.” His merriment must have 
seemed to Europeans like an echo of 
days almost forgotten. 

Dr. Fry talked with us for hours 
about his travels. He gave personal 
impressions of leaders of the European 
churches. With the aid of a thick note- 
book he could recall almost everything. 


Dr. LoNG was UNABLE to leave Paris 
until Dec. 26, and reached New York 
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on the 28th. On Saturday, the 29th, he 
and Dr. Fry held a press conference. — 

Both travelers emphasized the extent 
to which American military authorities 
in Germany are responsive to public 
opinion back home. They steer by their 
press clippings. If people in the United 
States complain that the Germans are 
pampered, they crack down. If Amer- 
icans were to demand generous treat- 
ment of a conquered people, that would 
be given. We get the kind of foreign 
policy our hearts desire. 

Unfortunately the bulk of the peo- 
ple in America can’t think straight in 
this matter. We are still under the 
shadow of “hate your enemy” propa- 
ganda. The idea of redemptive love is 
talked about mostly in sermons. 


# 


AS THINGS IN EurRoOPE stand now, 
bread comes first. But bread is not 
enough. Drs. Fry and Long are con- 
cerned with the fact that people cannot 
live without faith. Germans were be- 
guiled into a blind back-alley of Nazi 
faith. Now, on the horrible morning 
after, the church calls them to the true 
faith. The church should be at its best | 
in this critical time. But the European | 
churches are weakened, impoverished. 

Dr. Long is a practical man. He re- 
ported that we have bought clothes for | 
the French pastors and their wives. We 
shall restock some of the European | 
parsonages with books. Many things 
will be done, with money given for 
World Action. If we bring what offer- 
ings we can, God may miraculously | 
multiply our gifts. Things like that 
have happened before. 
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EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY 
For Lutheran Men and Women 


. LUTHERAN MUTUAL LIFE OFFERS A NEW 


4 AGENCY CONTRACT WHICH INCLUDES: 

1. Liberal First Year 3, Increased Renewals 
Commissions ; : 

i 4. Social Security 

e 2. Service Fees Benefits 

. s 

q LUTHERAN MUTUAL, founded in 1859, is an old line Mutual Com- 
pany, providing life insurance EXCLUSIVELY FOR LUTHERANS. 
One of the lowest NET COST companies in the United States. 
iesues a complete line of participating policies to Lutherans from 

birth to age 65. 

‘ Splendid agency opportunities now available. 

: Inquiries from returning Service Men especially 

invited. 


A life insurance company you will be proud to 
represent. Mail the coupon today for complete 


information about our new agency contract. 


LUTHERAN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


WAVERLY, IOWA © Founded 1879 
oe "yj 
I am interested in your NEW AGENCY CONTRACT. Send me - 
complete details without obligation. : 
a 
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Ready to Stimulate Your Lente 
Thinking and Preaching 
Now Available 


DIVINE INVASION 


ZA. Edited by 
Paul Z. Strodach 


ects Maw (a Neer ob gh ¥ oe lip wie IAL LE OP 


Over 200 Pages 
ge CLOTH $2.00 eee 


DIVINE INVASION provides pastors with stimulating sermon 
material for Sundays preceding and during Lent, Holy Week 
and Easter. Included is a series of sermonettes on the Seven 
Words from the Cross. Divine Invasion, the sixth in a series 
of similar works, presents the thinking of eighteen able pulpiteers 
from all parts of the United Lutheran Church. Pastors will find 
that the evangelical note sounded in contemporary terms and 
pertinent to present-day preaching problems gives Divine Inva- 
sion timely appeal and outstanding quality. The last two series 
sold within a month of publication. Order your copy now. 


Pin veneers ir sfed! 


V 18 Contributors Ne 
V Inspiring nonurnerte 
ere 


V New Texts THE UNITED LUTHERAN : 
De New Ideas PUBLICATION HOUSE : 

1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. | 
VY Order Now Chicago I! Pittsburgh 22 Columbia 3 | 


